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INTRODUCTION 


According to foreign policy theorists, the external 
environment, domestic setting, and the decision-making 
process “work jointly to determine the foreign policy” 
of the United States and constitute the essential ele- 
ments of every general model of the foreign-policy 
process. The three elements or their constituent parts 
interact and provide the dynamic of challenge and re- 
sponse in foreign affairs. This essay will discuss how 
domestic setting and the decision-making process, the 
twin constituents of the “nation state actor,” interacted 
with the external environment as primary determinants 
of American policy in 1896 during the “Hammond 
affair,’ an aftermath of the Jameson Raid. Strong 
channels of communication assisted interaction be- 
tween interest groups, political parties, and the public, 
which made up the domestic setting and the decision- 
making process composed of institutions, elected ofh- 
cials and their appointees.” 

The catalyst was the Jameson Raid. Developments 
surrounding the Jameson Raid of 1896 presented 
America with a series of challenges to which the 
United States government responded with diplomatic 
initiatives and policy changes at the prodding of do- 
mestic groups. The American response to the devel- 
opments of 1896 permanently altered the manner in 


1 Barry B. Hughes, The Domestic Context of American 
Foreign Policy (San Francisco: W. H. Freeman & Co., 1978) 
pp. 1-2; James N. Rosenau, ed., Domestic Sources of Foreign 
Policy (New York: The Free Press for Princeton Center of 
International Studies, 1967) pp. 231-251; Bernard C. Cohen, 
Influence of Non-Governmental Groups on Foreign. Policy- 
Making (Princeton: World Peace Foundation, 1959) pp. 2-5; 
_Cohen’s The Public’s Impact on Foreign Policy (Boston: 
Little Brown & Co., 1973) pp. 1-31. 


which America interacted with Southern Africa there- 
after. The manner in which America responded, re- 
flected the success of domestic lobbying on the policy- 
making process. Peripherally, America’s response to 
developments surrounding the Jameson Raid inter- 
faced with events associated with the Anglo-American 
dispute over the Venezuela-Guiana boundary and the 
beginning of British-American rapprochement.’ 

In January, 1896, the Jameson Raid led to Anglo- 
German confrontation. The British government be- 
gan to soften its attitude towards America. More sig- | 
nificantly, the raid brought about the arrest of Ameri- 
cans involved in the Johannesburg Plot of 1895. The 
arrest of the Americans gave rise to the “Hammond 
Affair” in the United States. The phrase “Hammond 
Affair” refers to the arrest of John Hays Hammond, 
a prominent American mining engineer with an inter- 
national reputation and six other Americans and to 
the intense lobbying effort undertaken on behalf of the 
arrested Americans by friends, relatives, and profes- 
sional colleagues within the United States. 

Principally, this essay seeks to explain the lobbying 
efforts carried out on behalf of John Hays Hammond 
and other arrested American miners in the South 
African Republic and how these efforts affected the 
policy-making process of the American government. 
The essay will describe the lobbying process within the 
context of a changing American diplomatic posture 
towards England and fluid realignments in domestic 
politics between January and June, 1896. 

The arrest of seven Americans in the far away 
Transvaal and the lobbying effort on their behalf might 
seem a peripheral issue that would hold little interest 
to the nation as a whole. But this was not the 
case. Many of the individuals interested in Ham- 
mond’s fate were community “influentials” and influ- 
ential members of a regional or national elite. Those 
who were not members of the above groups had “ac- 
cess” to either the “influentials’” or members of the 
upper class. In foreign affairs parlance, Hammond's 
supporters were “opinion leaders.” The concept of a 
“governing class” defined by G. William Domhoff and 


2 Bradford P. Perkins, The Great Rapprochement: England 
and the United States 1895-1914 (New York: Atheneum, 
1968) pp. 6-8; Nelson Blake, “Background of Cleveland’s 
Venezuela Policy” American Historical Review 47 (January, 
1942) : pp. 259-277. 
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described by Robert Pessen at the national level and 
the concept of community “influentials” described in 
the work of M. Kent Jennings at the local level por- 
tray the groups which supported Hammond in 1896. 
Because they operated within influential social circles 
on matters of foreign policy, Hammond’s supporters 
were able to exert influence on the press and the na- 
tional policy-making institutions of America far in 
excess of what their numbers would suggest.® 

The “Hammond Affair” was a matter of national 
concern by other criteria. Significantly, letters to the 
State Department came from some twenty cities and 
towns in fourteen states. In addition, the Literary 
Digest and Public Opinion, two publications which 
scanned the printed media and prepared weekly sum- 
maries of major events of national interest on the 
domestic and international fronts, reported news of 
the American arrests in the Transvaal. The impar- 
tiality of these two publications as national indices was 
somewhat compromised by their location in New York 
City, the headquarters of the pro-Hammond American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 

The February 1 issue of the Literary Digest carried 
a summary of news excerpts from the Springfield 
Republican, the Baltimore American, the New York 
based Herald, World, Journal and Sun describing the 
arrest of “Americans in the Transvaal” and the action 
of the United States Government. The Literary Di- 
gest discussed these arrests under “Topics of the Day” 
rather than the ubiquitous news “From Foreign 
Lands.” Finally, the Literary Digest covered the re- 
lease of Hammond in the June 27 issue under “Topics 
of the Day,” reflecting a continuing interest in Ham- 
mond’s fate.* 

On January 16, Public Opinion excerpted editorial 
opinion under the title “Transvaal Trouble,” which 
dealt with the Uitlander problem and on January 23 
Public Opinion addressed itself to news of the Ameri- 
can arrests.° 

The first part of the essay discusses the develop- 
ments surrounding the Jameson Raid that led to the 
arrest of seven Americans including one John Hays 
Hammond who was involved in the Johannesburg Plot 
of 1895 to overthrow the government of President 
Paulus Johannes Stephanus Kruger. The early in- 
volvement of John Hays Hammond in the formula- 
tion and planning of this plot is recounted here in 
order to establish his guilt beyond doubt. Second, 


3 See ἃ. William Domhoff, Who Rules America? (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Spectrum Books, 1967) 
and Edward Pessen’s provocative Article, “Who Rules Amer- 
ica? Power and Politics in the Democratic Era 1825-1975” 
Prologue 9 (Spring, 1977): pp. 5-26. 

4 “Americans in the Transvaal” Literary Digest 12 (Febru- 
ary 1, 1896): p. 397; “Release of the Transvaal Prisoners” 
Literary Digest 13 (June 27, 1896): p. 264. 

5 “Transvaal Trouble” Public Opinion 20 (January 16, 
1896) : p. 76 and (January 23, 1896): p. 108. 
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this revolutionary plot of a cosmopolitan urban com- 
munity in the Witwatersrand mining region of the 
South African Republic sets the stage for the inter- 
action of the Venezuela dispute, Anglo-American re- 
lations, and the Jameson Raid. The Jameson Raid de- 
stroyed all chances of success for the Johannesburg 
Plot. Yet the execution of the Johannesburg Plot be- 
came bogged down in December, 1895, because of con- 
flicting national loyalties among the conspirators. 
Ironically, the Venezuelan dispute partially triggered 
the “loyalty” complication for the Johannesburg Plot. 

The second part of the essay seeks to gauge public 
opinion towards four issues connected with the Jame- 
son Raid. The essay surveys the editorial opinion of 
twenty-one selected daily newspapers. To supplement 
editorial opinion as an indicator of the changing public 
mood, three separate actions undertaken in Congress 
relating to South Africa are included. The news- 
papers were selected on the basis of (a) availability, 
(b) choice of cities to reflect some national balance, 
and (c) circulation. For consistency, the author 
adopted the political designation and circulation figures 
reported for each newspaper in N. W. Ayer and Son’s 
American Newspaper Annual 1896. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul represent large cities near mining districts in 
the Midwest. St. Louis represents a Midwest city 
away from the mining regions. New Orleans was 
the largest southern city below Washington. Wash- 
ington, D.C. was included because it was the nation’s 
capital and New York because it was the cultural, 
financial, and foreign news center of the country. 
New Haven housed Hammond’s alma mater, Yale 
University, and San Francisco was “the New York” 
of the Pacific.® 

According to the 1890 census, all these cities except 
New Haven, Minneapolis, and St. Paul (counted 
separately) had populations of over 200,000 and ex- 
cept for New Haven, ranked among the fifteen most 
populous American cities. The bias of focusing on 
large cities is deliberate. Big city daily newspapers 
responded quickly to foreign news through their edi- 
torials. Newspapers with the highest circulation were 
selected. Where circulation figures allowed, the edi- 
torials of Democratic and Republican newspapers were 
compared. However, in some areas the two news- 
papers with the largest circulations were of one politi- 
cal strain. For example, in New Orleans the two ma- 
jor dailies were Democratic. In Minneapolis-St. Paul 
the largest dailies were Republican. In Washington, 
D.C. both papers were independent.’ 


6N. W. Ayer & Sons, American Newspaper Annual 1896 
(New York: New York, N. W. Ayer & Sons, 1896) pp. 54, 
80-81, 87-88, 300, 391, 397-398, 410, 439, 441, 542, 550. 

7 Ibid.: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Eleventh Census of the United States 1890: Population 1: 
p. 370. 
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The silver question was a burning issue that di- 
vided Americans in the 1896 election year. News- 
papers were not exempt from this controversy regard- 
ing the free coinage of silver. About one fifth of all 
the surveyed papers were pro-silver. Three quarters 
of the pro-silver papers were Democratic. Only one 
San Francisco-based paper was Republican and pro- 
silver. None of the independent papers supported 
free silver coinage. The editorial opinion of pro-goid 
or “Sound money” Democratic papers was compared 
to that of the pro-silver Democratic papers. 

Another unavoidable bias was the publication of 
eleven of the twenty-one dailies in the New York City 
area, a feature that should not be surprising since New 
York City was the home of papers with large circula- 
tions. The attitude of the papers to Grover Cleveland’s 
Venezuela message was used as a reference point. 

Each paper was then examined for its editorial re- 
sponse to the Jameson Raid; whether it supported or 
opposed it. The attitude of each paper towards the 
news of the American arrests from January 12 through 
16 was then noted and compared to its reaction to 
Hammond’s death sentence on April 28. Second, the 
attitude of each paper towards Uitlander rights in the 
Transvaal between January 3 and January 11 was 
compared to its attitude towards Uitlander rights be- 
tween January 12 and January 16 after news of the 
American arrests were known. Based on the editorial 
opinions, the author made tentative inferences regard- 
ing (1) the direct effect of American arrests in the 
Transvaal on American newspaper opinion towards 
the Transvaal and Uitlander rights and (2) the con- 
sistency or lack of consistency in editorial opinion to- 
wards the Jameson Raid, American arrests and the 
death sentence for Hammond. 

The author assumed that, all things being equal, 
newspapers which condemned the Jameson Raid would 
approve the arrest of individuals associated with that 
episode, that the newspapers would support punish- 
ment meted out according to law where guilt is clearly 
established. The author also assumed that attitudes 
towards Uitlanders rights would be either consistently 
sympathetic or unsympathetic.® 

Once changes or lack of changes in the attitudes of 
editorials and congressmen are established, the third 
part of the essay describes the structure of the lobby 
that was called upon to exert pressure on the govern- 
ment on behalf of Hammond and his fellow prisoners 
where applicable. The essay outlines the economic 
status of the men who composed this “pressure group” 
and wherever possible, their social and political roles 
at the local and national level. Some of these men 
made claims of political influence in their letters which 
could not be corroborated through independent sources. 


81 am aware of the crude and impressionistic nature of the 
measurements used here. The findings are suggestive and il- 
lustrative, not conclusive. 
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Where such direct corroboration was lacking, economic 
status was left to indicate the plausibility of the claims. 
In the majority of the cases however the author as- 
certained that Hammond’s supporters were successful 
middle-class businessmen and professional men or men 
of a higher class standing. Some of these men were 
politically influential on their own, while others had 
access to politically influential men. Moreover, Ham- 
mond supporters were well connected to interest 
groups and political parties and their “connections” 
reached to elected and appointed officials at the deci- 
sion-making level. 

The fourth part of the essay is the capstone. This 
part recounts the process by which pressure was brought 
to bear on the Cleveland administration directly and in- 
directly through Congress and other levels of decision- 
making. The analytical structure outlined in the third 
part of the essay is integrated into a narrative account 
that depicts the way in which policy-making by the 
American government was influenced by lobbying ef- 
forts on behalf of John Hays Hammond. 

Ascertaining the extent of influence as opposed to 
“access” is difficult if discussion relates to “attitudes” 
of decision-makers rather than concrete policy. In this 
essay the author establishes the extent of influence by 
the policy actually adopted by the United States gOv- 
ernment and not simply policy options debated within 
its councils. One particularly important decision was 
made in order to protect Hammond. The United 
States sought the help of England—a step that sug- 
gested the advent of Anglo-American cooperation. 

The conclusion reviews the major themes of the 
essay and extrapolates the international implications 
and historical consequences of the domestic lobbying 
effort. 

In the last third of the twentieth century, events in 
Southern Africa such as the “Rhodesian Crisis” and 
the “Angolan Crisis” have posed new challenges to 
American policy. The diplomatic initiatives and policy 
changes adopted by Americans may again alter the 
relations of Americans and Southern Africans for gen- 
erations to come. Special interest groups, political par- 
ties, and sections of the public, prod the American 
government and its elected and appointed officials to 
adopt a definitive posture. Modern day activists who 
wish to divert American policy and steer it into use- 
ful channels may profit from a study of the strategy 
and style of the successful Hammond lobby of 1896. 


PART I 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN BACKGROUND: 
THE JOHANNESBURG PLOT, THE 
AMERICAN FACTOR AND THE 
JAMESON RAID 


In the interior of Southern Africa in the 1890s, a 
weak South African Republic sought to fend off the 
ever widening tentacles of British expansion spear- 
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headed by the settler mining magnate, Cecil John 
Rhodes, the prime minister of the British Cape Colony. 
The South African Republic was one of two states on 
the uplands or Highveld of South Africa controlled 
by the white descendants of the Dutch. The white 
settlers of Dutch descent called themselves “Afri- 
canders” (modern form Afrikaners), a word meaning 
“Africans.” The British called them Boers, the 
Dutch word for farmers. The sister state of the South 
African Republic was the ambitiously named Orange 
Free State. Afrikaner migrations from the Cape 
Colony in protest against British policies during the 
1830s had led to the founding of these republics. 
British authorities granted independence to the repub- 
~ lics in 1852 and 1854 respectively when the British de- 
cided to withdraw from the profitless Highveld region 
in order to reduce the financial drain on Her Majesty’s 
treasury by the cost of administration.? 

The British ignored the rights of the Indigenous 
Africans who constituted the large majority of people 
inhabiting these states. Since the Afrikaner opposed 
social equality between blacks and whites, the Grond- 
wet (constitution) of the South African Republic 
specifically prohibited equality between black and 
white in church and state. However, some degree of 
racial discrimination existed in all the states of South- 
ern Africa under white control, the “liberal” Cape 
Colony included. In part, discrimination reflected a 
system of human relations based on the distinction be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered. 

The British specified the northern and southern 
borders of the new states when they signed the treat- 
les recognizing the independence of the Afrikaner 
republics. On the other hand, these treaties defined 
the eastern and western borders in vague terms. This 
shortcoming plunged the Afrikaner states into con- 
tinual border disputes with neighboring African states, 
disputes which often erupted into costly wars. Then, 
in 1868, diamonds were discovered along the ill-de- 
fined Western borders of these republics and a com- 
plicated border dispute involving four claimants en- 
sued. In addition to the two Afrikaner republics, the 
Batlaping polity and one Griqua state laid claim to the 
diamondiferous area. After extended public debate 
and private negotiations, the British imposed an award 
in 1871 which favored the Griqua State. The British 
subsequently annexed the diamond fields to the Cape 
Colony. Five years later, British imperial officials 
admitted that in their award they had made an error 
detrimental to the Orange Free State and paid the gov- 
ernment of the Free State $438,300 in compensation. 
The British Cape Colony, already the leading white- 
controlled territory of Southern Africa in economic 


1 The conventions and constitutions are reproduced in G. W. 
Eybers, ed. Selected Constitutional Documents Illustrating 
South African History 1795-1910 (London: George Rutledge 
and Sons, 1918): pp. 282-284, 358-359. 
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wealth, education, and skills, received an important 
boost to its economy by incorporating the diamond 
fields.? 

The compensation paid by the British to the Orange 
Free State satisfied a small section of Afrikaners. 
Most Afrikaners neither forgave nor forgot the 
shabby manner in which the British enforced the 
award on the republics. To add insult to injury, the 
British government in London approved an arbitrary 
annexation of the South African Republic in 1877, 
based on the mistaken calculation that the Transvaal 
Afrikaners disliked their own weak and inept govern- 
ment in Pretoria more than efficient British rule. The 
annexation aroused feelings of solidarity among the 
Afrikaners throughout South Africa and laid the 
foundations of Afrikaner nationalism from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Limpopo river. Within the 
Transvaal itself, (as the British had officially renamed 
the South African Republic), dissatisfaction with 
British rule culminated in a “civil war” in 1880 aimed 
at overthrowing the authority of the British govern- 
ment. Afrikaners, in later years, christened the 1880- 
1881 war, their “First War of Independence.” 3 

Hostilities ended after a series of British military 
disasters. In August, 1881, the Liberal government 
of Gladstone in England decided to sign the Pretoria 
Convention ending hostilities. Out of this convention 
emerged a Transvaal State with “complete self-govern- 
ment, subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty. .. .” 
This convention acknowledged autonomy for the 
former South African Republic in internal affairs while 
keeping it in the position of a quasi-dependency of the 
British Crown in foreign affairs. Therefore, the 
Transvaalers negotiated the more satisfactory London 
Convention of February, 1884, which still restricted 
their independence in foreign affairs. However, when 
the Transvaal’s secretary of state wrote to the United 
States Government in January, 1882, he implied a 
return to the pre-1877 status of independence for the 
Transvaal state. He expressed the wish “. . . that 
the government in Washington will greet the rebirth 
of our independence with sympathy.” Transvaal au- 
thorities were either unaware of or intentionally ig- 
nored the treaty stipulations of British suzerainty and 
Great Britain’s right, to control the external relations 
of their state. Although this London Convention of 
1884 removed the stipulation of British suzerainty 
from the preamble and allowed the use of the pre-1877 
name of South African Republic, it contained a catch. 
Article Four of the new treaty provided that the 


?Floris A. Van Jaarsveld, The Awakening of Afrikaner 
Nationalism 1868-1881 (Cape Town: Human and Rosseau, 
1961): pp. 102, 182-224. George C. R. Bosman, The Indus- 
trialization of South Africa (Rotterdam: Firma G. W. Den 
Boer, 1938): pp. 17-18. 

3 William J. Leyds, The Annexation of the Transvaal (Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin, 1906): pp. 219-220. Van Jaarsveld, 
Afrikaner Nationalism, p. 183. 
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“South African Republic will conclude no treaty or 
engagement with any state or nation other than the 
Orange Free State, nor with any native tribe to the 
eastward and westward of the Republic, until the same 
has been approved by Her Majesty the Queen.” By 
1895, therefore, the South African Republic had be- 
come a juridical curiosity in international law. In the 
eyes of the British, control of the republic’s foreign 
policy was clear proof of Britain’s control over the 
South African Republic. On the other hand, Afri- 
kaner leaders in the Transvaal believed that the inde- 
pendence of their country had been reinstated.* 

The two Dutch Republics, fearful of British imperial 
expansion in the late nineteenth century, looked for al- 
lies among the big powers of the western world. Ger- 
many and the United States, the economic rivals of 
Great Britain, offered hope as potential allies and pro- 
tectors. The republics sought recognition by the 
United States in the 1870s during the height of the 
diamond field controversy. The republics adopted a 
favorable attitude towards Americans residing within 
their borders ; an attitude lacking in their dealings with 
British citizens. However, partiality to Americans cre- 
ated a problem since British mining companies em- 
ployed most of the Americans who flocked to the gold 
fields of the Witwatersrand after the discovery of gold 
in 1886. The phenomenal growth of the white popu- 
lation of Johannesburg and other towns along the 
mining region called the Witwatersrand (Rand for 
short), a necessary by-product of the successful es- 
tablishment of the gold-mining industry as a perma- 
nent economic institution created new political com- 
plications for the South African Republic. The White 
Uitlanders (outsiders) who were attracted to the de- 
veloping urban complex around the mining region 
sought equal political participation with the burghers 
in the governing of the transvaal. 


* Great Britain, Foreign Office, British Foreign and State Pa- 
pers 1880-1881 “Convention Between Her Majesty’s Royal 
Commissioners and the Representatives of the Transvaal 
Burghers, for the settlement of the Transvaal Territory” 82: 
pp. 903-904. J. V. E. Bok to Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(Secretary of State?) Pretoria, January 29, 1882. U.S. De- 
partment of State, Notes from Foreign Legations: South Afri- 
can Republic and Orange Free State 1876-1902, Record Group 
59, National Archives Microfilm Publication T 953, roll 1. 
Great Britain, Parliament, Parliamentary Papers (Commons) 
1884 vol. 62 (Accounts and Papers vol. 1) C. 3914, February 
1884, “Convention Between the UK of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and the South African Republic” pp. 1-2. 

5 Transvaal favor with Americans was clearly demonstrated 
in the correspondence concerning the beating of a black 
American by a police official of the South African Republic in 
1893 and the scrupulous care taken in communications with 
the United States shown during the aftermath of the Jameson 
Raid. For the former, see George F. Hollis to Josiah Quincy, 
Cape Town, May 9, 1893. Consular Despatches Cape Town, 
Record Group 59, National Archives Microfilm Publication, 
T 191 roll 15. See the author’s article “Black Americans and 
South Africa 1890-1910” in Current Bibliography of African 
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Paul Kruger, president of the South African Re- 
public from 1883 to 1902 feared that the normal exten- 
sion of political rights to the Uitlanders, half of whom 
were British subjects, would lead to a British take- 
over of the Afrikaner state through the ballot-box. 
Paul Kruger realized that “if [he was to] give the 
franchise to the foreigners, [he might] as well haul 
down the Transvaal flag.” Since the flexible consti- 
tution of the South African Republic placed unlimited 
power in the hands of the Volksraad, the country’s uni- 
cameral legislative body, representation in the Volks- 
raad held the key to power. The franchise thus be- 
came the political and diplomatic bone of contention 
between Uitlander and Burgher.® 

In order to prevent Uitlander take-over of their 
government through constitutional methods, (in 1890) 
the republic’s political representatives changed the 
liberal franchise laws which had been adopted to at- 
tract white settler farmers. 

Beginning in 1890, the Volksraad of the South 
African Republic devised elaborate constitutional pro- 
visions to insure that future Uitlander take-over of the 
country through the ballot would be virtually impos- 
sible. The legislature created a second Volksraad with 
restricted municipal powers for the Rand area. An 
Uitlander with five years residence, who swore an 
oath of allegiance to the Republic could vote for repre- 
sentatives to the second Volksraad. In order to stand 
as a candidate for the second Volksraad, an Uitlander 
had to be thirty years old and reside in the republic 
for seven years. In order to be eligible to vote for a 
member of, or to be a candidate for, the first Volks- 
raad, which retained full legislative powers over the 
country, another ten years of residence was required. 
In short, Uitlanders had to be residents of the Trans- 
vaal for seventeen years and be forty years of age 
or older before they could enjoy full citizenship rights.” 

The issue of national loyalty aside, the government 
in Pretoria was elected by a community largely made 
up of farmers. They calculated their wealth in terms 


Affairs 5 (July 1972): pp. 387-388. See the recently pub- 
lished Thomas J. Noer, Briton Boer and Yankee: The United 
States and South Africa 1870-1914 (Kent, Ohio: Kent State 
University Press, 1978): pp. 40-41. Briton Boer and Yankee 
reaches similar conclusions with this essay but there are im- 
portant differences noted in the concluding part of this essay. 

6 The interview with J. B. Robinson, a mining magnate 
sympathetic to the Kruger government is in New York 
Tribune, January 11, 1896, p. 3. Stephanus Johannes Paulus 
Kruger, The Memoirs of Paul Kruger as Told by Himself, 
ed. A. Schowalter trans. A. Teixerra Teixerra de Mathos 
(New York: Century Co., 1902) p. 197. 

7In 1882 an alien could be naturalized and enfranchised 
after five years residence. See James Percy Fitzpatrick, The 
Transvaal from Within: A Private Record of Public Affairs 
(London: William Heinemann, 1899), p. 73. Charles Leonard, 
Papers on the Political Situation in South Africa 1885-1895 
(London: Arthur L. Humphreys, 1903), pp. 65-66. Frank R. 
Cana, South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union (Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1909) pp. 146-149. 
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of cattle and acres and practiced a high degree of self- 
sufficiency. The Uitlanders as investors and workers 
on the Rand, on the other hand, depended heavily on 
imports and exports. Their economic well being was 
influenced by overseas market fluctuations and by 
tariffs. Uitlanders accordingly resented government 
policy which raised tariffs on imports, creating added 
expenditures that diminished profits or contributed to 
inflationary bite on incomes. Many Uitlanders re- 
sented the “Hollander influence” in the Pretoria Gov- 
ernment which they believed led to the bestowal of 
special privileges to German and Dutch businesses. 
Among these privileges, Uitlander businessmen dis- 
liked the granting of monopolies to Dutch companies 
to run railroads and supply dynamite for the mines. 
By 1894, British statesmen recognized that by a twist 
of fate, the presence of gold reefs had enabled the 
Transvaal to supplant the Cape Colony as the arbiter 
of South Africa’s economic future. Thus, the political 
and economic grievances of the Uitlanders joined with 
the economic fears of those who advocated the suprem- 
acy of British influence in South Africa generated op- 
position to the continued existence of the South Afri- 
can Republic as an independent Afrikaner republic.® 

Cecil J. Rhodes, the unofficial agent of local British 
imperialism in Southern Africa, was bent on bringing 
about an economic union of the Southern African ter- 
ritories with the hope that such a union, like the Ger- 
man Zollverein, would eventually lead to the political 
unification of South Africa. Rhodes encouraged and 
aided the policy of encircling the South African Re- 
public with British territory in order to force it to 
join a South African economic union. When the 
Portuguese refused to sell the east coast port of 
Delagoa Bay to Cecil Rhodes, his strangle-hold plan 
collapsed. The Transvaal obtained a land route to the 
sea free of British control. By enlisting a Dutch- 
financed railway company to construct and run the 
line between the Witwatersrand and Delagoa Bay, the 
Kruger Government avoided the British economic 
grip. For reasons stemming from his personal and 
public life, Rhodes, whose health was failing, turned 
to conspiracy and political revolution.® 

In August, 1892, a section of the Uitlander com- 
munity of Johannesburg formed the Transvaal Na- 
tional Union under the leadership of J. W. Leonard, 


8 Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal From Within, pp. 51, 59 and 
254. 

® The suffocating effect of British encirclement of the South 
African Republic is graphically outlined in William J. Leyds, 
The Transvaal Surrounded: A Continuation of the First An- 
nexation of the Transvaal (London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
1919) pp. 220-225. William T. Stead, The Scandal of the 
South African Committee (London: Review of Reviews Office, 
1899) pp. 31-32. Jean Van der Poel, The Jameson Raid (Cape 
Town: Oxford University Press, 1951) pp. 2-3. Montague 
George Jessett, The Key to South Africa: Delagoa Bay (Lon- 
don: T. Fisher, Unwin, 1899) pp. 171-176. 
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an attorney. In the beginning, members of the Na- 
tional Union came from the white working class, own- 
ers of small businesses and professional men. The 
National Union sought to articulate and to seek re- 
dress of real and imagined grievances of the Uitlander 
working population on the Witwatersrand. The ques- 
tion of the franchise was of special importance to the 
Uitlander workers. With the formation of the Na- 
tional Union, the reform movement began. Initially, 
the reformers sought desired changes in the policies of 
the Transvaal authorities through peaceful and legal 
means. The National Union failed, however, to im- 
press the Kruger administration with the urgent need 
for reforms partly because the National Union under- 
took its campaign for civil rights at the same time that 
Cecil John Rhodes, the Prime Minister of the Cape 
Colony and one of the wealthiest men in South Africa, 
began his strategy of encircling the Transvaal with 
British territory between 1892 and 1895. Second, the 
majority of Uitlanders who were British subjects 
couched their requests in language emphasizing their 
rights in accordance with the stipulations of the Lon- 
don Convention of 1884.?° 

The Kruger administration viewed the reform move- 
ment with suspicion from the beginning. Although the 
National Union was, in fact, above board until 1895, 
Transvaal authorities perceived the Union as a British 
ruse to undermine their independence since the re- 
public had become such a valuable gold-mining 
region?! 

Until 1895 the wealthy mine owners of the Rand 
who acted through their own Chamber of Mines, 
showed little interest in the franchise question which 
preoccupied the attention of the National Union. In- 
stead, the mine owners spent their money in support 
of friendly candidates for the Volksraad during elec- 
tions and bribed corruptible officials of the Transvaal 
government between elections.?? 

Rhodes seized the opportunity created by the lack 
of progress in the negotiations between the Transvaal 
National Union and the Kruger regime. In October, 
1894, on his return from a trip to “Rhodesia” accom- 
panied by the American engineer John Hays Ham- 
mond, Rhodes stopped over in Pretoria and Johannes- 


10 J{ohannes] S. Marais, The Fall of Kruger’s Republic 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961) pp. 56-60. 

11 [bid., Kruger, Memoirs, pp. 217-219; Cana, South Africa, 
156; Van der Poel, Jameson Raid, p. 7; Lionel Phillips to 
Alfred Beit, Johannesburg, June 16, 1894 in Zuid Afrikaansche 
Republieck, Stukken betekking hebbende op den tnval van de 
troepen de British South Africa Company in de Zuid Afri- 
Rkaansche Republieck, bijeen verzameld door het Department 
van de Staatsprocurer 1896 (Pretoria: Staats Drukkerij Van 
de Zuid Afrikaansche Republieck, 1896), p. 1 (hereafter cited 
as Greenbook No. 2 of 1896) ; Fitzpatrick, Transvaal, Ὁ. 94. 

12C,. T. Gordon, The Growth of the Boer Opposition to 
Kruger 1890-1895 (Cape Town: Oxford University Press, 
1970) pp. 15-20, 86-110. 
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burg. During the “Rhodesia” trip, Hammond had 
concluded, after extensive examination that the Rho- 
desias (modern day Zambia and Zimbabwe) would 
never become the Eldorado that would challenge 
the Rand in gold production. At the same time 
Hammond staked his reputation on the possibility 
of extracting more gold from the Rand by using deep 
level mining. Since the completion of the Delagoa Bay 
Line in October, 1894, threats of economic sanctions 
against the South African Republic were useless. 
Therefore, Rhodes decided to approach Kruger di- 
rectly and to work out an arrangement to bring the 
South African Republic into a regional customs union. 
Kruger proved uncooperative. Rhodes gave up peace- 
ful persuasion in dealing with President Kruger. As 
Rhodes’s health began to fail, he became impatient. 
Later he confessed to Frederick Hamilton that he 
wanted “to lay the foundations of a United South 
Africa” and hoped that people would “associate [his] 
name with it after [he was] gone.” 7° 

From the end of 1894, Rhodes set in motion two 
developments which suggest that he had already de- 
veloped the idea of political change in the South Afri- 
can Republic aided by the use of force. Dr. Leander 
Starr Jameson, administrator of Rhodesia under the 
British South Africa Company increased the strength 
of the company’s police force. Rhodes went to London 
in December, 1894, to persuade the imperial govern- 
ment to transfer parts of Bechuanaland first promised 
the chartered company in 1892. Rhodes’s interest 
riveted on the land adjacent to the western border of 
the South African Republic. Rhodes lobbied success- 
fully for the appointment of a high commissioner sym- 
pathetic to his schemes, the veteran Sir Hercules 
Robinson."4 

There had been various plans hatched out in the 
past calling for British intervention and an Uitlander 
uprising but no synchronization of the two develop- 
ments had been worked out. However, economic 
prosperity on the Rand became an economic fly in 
the political ointment that Rhodes was concocting. 
During December, 1894, and January, 1895, the min- 
ing market began to move upwards in the Johannes- 
burg and London Stock exchange and by June, 1895, 
a full boom was underway. Deep level mining as 
recommended by Hammond opened vistas of economic 
prosperity stretching into a distant future. In 1894 
the South African Republic produced 2,265,853 ounces 
of gold, over one-fifth of the world’s total gold pro- 


13 Frederick Hamilton to Howell Wright, London, Decem- 
ber 7, 1936, and Hamilton to Wright, Tadworth, September 
22, 1942, Box 13, Howell Wright Collection, Yale University 
Library. 

14 Denys O. Rhoodie, Conspirators tn Conflict: A Study of 
the Johannesburg Reform Committee and its Role in the Con- 
spiracy Against the South African Republic (Elsie River, 
C. P.: Tafelberg-Uitgewers, 1967) pp. 17-18, 23-27. 
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duction. By July, 1895, the Witwatersrand region 
produced 89 per cent of the gold. The price of gold 
shares doubled and tripled. Prosperity and wealth 
smiled in the face of Johannesburg’s white residents. 
With signs of prosperity abounding, politics and griev- 
ances took a back seat in the winter of 1895.15 

It was during this winter that Rhodes succeeded in 
convincing Alfred Beit of the Werner-Beit-Eckstein 
group, the most influential of the ten mining houses 
on the Rand, to join his plan of conspiracy against the 
South African Republic. Rhodes persuaded Beit that 
it was necessary for the mine owners to control an 
inevitable uprising. Up to this point the capitalist 
class in the South African Republic had viewed the 
political agitation of the Transvaal National Union 
with some nervousness. The republic’s foreign big 
business community steered clear of National Union 
entanglements and relied on influencing government 
policy by private “contributions” to members of the 
Volksraad. When Rhodes decided to go “political,” 
he needed the support of other capitalists on the Rand 
in order for his scheme to succeed.. Once Alfred Beit 
was in his corner, Rhodes was able to enlist the ac- 
tive support of Lionel Phillips, a member of the Beit 
mining company and chairman of the Chamber of 
Mines.7® 

The first “professional” outside the Rhodes organi- 
zation to be informed about this plan (in June, 1895) 
was Frederick Hamilton, editor of the Star, a paper 
that reflected mine owners’ opinion. The plan at that 
juncture was known to Rhodes and his brother, Col. 
Frank Rhodes, Beit, Jameson, Phillips, and possibly 
John Hays Hammond. The advent of Joseph Cham- 
berlain to the Colonial Office in June, 1895, and the 
Anglo-Transvaal drifts crisis which began in August 
and ended in October of that year convinced Rhodes 
to step up his preparations. Rhodes feared that the 
vigorous new colonial secretary might preempt local 
initiative. Rhodes convened a secret meeting at Groote 
Schuur, his official residence in Cape Town, in October, 
1895. Lionel Phillips, Colonel Francis Rhodes, 
Charles Leonard then chairman of the Transvaal 
National Union and John Hays Hammond the Ameri- 
can engineer who managed Rhodes’s Consolidated 
Gold Fields company on the Rand, participated in the 
Groote Schur meeting. The outline of the Johannesburg 
Plot was drawn up. The four participants, excluding 
Cecil Rhodes, were to constitute a secret conimittee 


16 Hamilton to Wright, London (19362), Howell Wright 
Collection. Α [1146] P[atrick] Cartwright, The Corner House: 
The History of Johannesburg (Cape Town and Johannesburg: 
Purnell & Sons (S.A.) (PTY) Ltd. 1936), pp. 161-162. Owen 
Letcher, The Gold Mines of Southern Africa: The History 
Technology and Statistics of the Gold Industry (Johannesburg: 
by the Author, 5 Victoria Arc, Melrose, 1936), pp. 107-114, 
129. 

16 Fitzpatrick, Transvaal, pp. 118-121. 
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which would direct preparations for an “uprising’’ in 
Johannesburg and recruit new members if and when 
necessary. The Groote Schur meeting resolved to 
work for the redress of Uitlander grievances through 
the staging of a “revolution in Johannesburg.” While 
members of the secret committee understood that pos- 
session of arms was necessary, it was never quite clear 
whether these were to be actually used. Obviously, 
owners of property and their associates did not want 
to risk unwanton destruction of their property in the 
Transvaal. To its final details, therefore, the “Johan- 
nesburg Plot” was ἃ cocktail hour’s vicarious 
revolution.’” 

The plan of action adopted in that October meeting 
involved the smuggling of arms and ammunition into 
the city of Johannesburg from the Rhodes-controlled 
Cape Colony. The British South Africa company of 
Rhodesia, a Rhodes-controlled entity, was to mass a 
body of troops on the western border of the Transvaal 
at Pitsani under the command of Dr. Leander S. Jame- 
son. When enough arms had been smuggled into 
Johannesburg, an “uprising” was to be staged in that 
city and simultaneously Dr. Jameson and his troops 
were to gallop from the border towards Johannesburg 
ostensibly to protect the lives of the “women and 
children” of Johannesburg. In November, 1895, 
Jameson requested and received an undated letter 
drafted by Charles Leonard and signed by five mem- 
bers of the secret committee including John Hays 
Hammond, inviting Jameson to Johannesburg to pro- 
tect its white civilian residents.?® 

The planned “revolution” was riddled with strategic 
and tactical flaws stemming in part from the socioeco- 
nomic status of the conspirators and their roles within 
Johannesburg’s society. The alliance of the mine 
owners and the Uitlander middle class was far from 
satisfactory. First, a group of mine owners engaged 
in profitable outcrop mining remained implacably op- 
posed to Rhodes and any plans associated with his 
name. Second, the white Uitlander population of 


17 Stead, The Scandal of the South African Committee, p. 
31. John H. Hammond, The Autobiography of John H. Ham- 
mond, (2 v. New York: Farras and River, Inc., 1932) 1: pp. 
319-320. Lionel Phillips, Some Reminiscences (London: 
Hutchinson ἃ Co., 1924), p. 142. Rhoodie, Conspirators, pp. 
30-31. It is important to clarify the use of terms used to 
designate various groups. After October, 1895, the terms 
“reformer” and “reform movement” designate Johannesburg 
residents who were in favor of redressing the Uitlander griev- 
ances by any means necessary. The “secret committee” or 
“conspirators” refer only to the four men who met with Cecil 
Rhodes in October. George Farrar joined them later. The 
Reform Committee was a broad organization formed on De- 
cember 29, 1895. 

18 Tt was this letter found on one of Jameson’s “Raiders” 
that later incriminated all the signatories for their complicity 
in the Jameson Raid and led to the charge of treason by the 
South African Republic. See Z. A. R. Greenbook, No. 2 of 
1896, pp. 45-47. 
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Johannesburg was perched uncomfortably between the 
large politically excluded and economically exploited 
local black population and the loyal Afrikaner residents 
of the South African Republic. The reaction of this 
black majority in Johannesburg to any political dis- 
turbance was unpredictable. For this reason the 
plotters sought to prevent a “revolution” involving 
prolonged fighting. The obsession of the conspirators 
with the goal of minimizing destruction to property 
further complicated the launching of a successful up- 
rising since uprisings tend to be violent occurrences 
and, property has a tendency to get in the way of 
bullets! The compromise plan of a “revolution by 
crisis” was fraught with difficulties. The scheme con- 
tained another contradiction, it sought to forcefully 
overthrow a legitimate government without bring- 
ing about a radical change in society and without an 
appeal to nationalism.?® 

The American member of this conspiracy group, 
John Hays Hammond, (though associated with the 
mining company controlled by Rhodes and a confessed 
confidant of the latter) believed that the “revolution” 
would be staged under the Vierkleur, the flag of the 
South African Republic and not the British Union 
Jack. Thus, though Hammond was rumored to be’ 
earning a salary of $60,000 to $100,000 as a general 
manager of Rhodes’s Consolidated Gold Fields Com- 
pany, he publicly opposed an uprising under the 
Union Jack. 

Hammond, as a member of the conspiracy group, 
prepared for the uprising with business-like efficiency. 
He leased property outside Pretoria ostensibly for 
prospecting purposes. There he stationed fifty ‘“‘hard- 
boiled Americans of an adventurous spirit” who had 
been discharged from the various mines for disorderly 
conduct, drunkenness, and other manifestations of 
anti-social behavior. The “prospectors” worked within 
easy distance of a government arsenal in Pretoria. 
Hammond and his fellow conspirators thought that the 
arsenal with one section of its wall under repair was 
poorly guarded. In the meantime, guns and ammuni- 
tion imported from England were sent to Gardner F. 
Williams, the American manager of DeBeers Consoli- 
dated Mines who doubled as American consular agent 
in Kimberly. There Williams loaded the guns into 
Standard Oil drums provided with false bottoms and 
sent the guns on to Hammond in Johannesburg. This 
ingenious scheme proved to be too slow to supply the 


19 Charles G. Thomas, Johannesburg in Arms 1895-1896: 
Being the Observations of a Casual Spectator (London: Smith 
Elder ἃ Co., 1896) p. 22. Paul H. Emden, Randlords (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1935), p. 219. Gl[eoffrey] Blainey, 
“Lost Causes of the Jameson Raid” Economic History Re- 
view 2nd ser. 18 (August 1965): p. 366. Robert V. Kubicek, 
Economic Imperialism in Theory and Practice: The Case of 
South African Gold Mining Finance 1886-1914, Duke Uni- 
versity Center for Commonwealth and Comparative Studies 
No. 45 (Durham: Duke University Press, 1979). 
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5,000 rifles and one million rounds of ammunition 
needed in the Transvaal before a successful “uprising” 
could be staged.?° 

During the last half of the month of December, 
Dr. Jameson and his men grew increasingly restless in 
their camp at Pitsani, on the western border of the 
Transvaal. In Johannesburg, the leaders of the con- 
spiracy decided first to postpone the staging of the 
uprising from December 28 to January 4 and subse- 
quently to consider delaying the uprising for another 
six months. The secret committee blamed the delay 
on the insufficiency of guns and ammunition inside 
Johannesburg and the presence in Pretoria of large 
Afrikaner crowds who had come to observe the religi- 
ous ἐπε of Nachtmaal (1.6., communion services) on 
Christmas Day. However, the secret committee had to 
cope with other disturbing developments which affected 
the staging of the uprising itself. Evidence suggests 
that the American factor helped to trigger the Jame- 
son fiasco by contributing to the controversial debate 
over the “flag question.” The problem of the flag 
question began when Dr. Rutherford B. Harris, the 
Cape Town secretary of the British South Africa 
Company and Rhodes’s confidential emissary to Lon- 
don, told the Uitlanders, A. Woolls-Sampson and Abe 
Bailey, that the projected uprising would take place 
under the Union Jack. The two men reported this 
new twist in the arrangement to the secret committee 
in Johannesburg around December 19. The news 
caused a great deal of disenchantment among those 
who participated in the conspiracy especially John 
Hays Hammond, the only American member of this 
inner-circle of the Johannesburg plot. Hammond, as 
well as other non-Britishers, would not and could not 
reconcile themselves with any “revolution” which 
would terminate by placing the Transvaal under the 
British flag. So, the committee sent Captain Francis 
Younghusband, a correspondent of The Times of 
London who was privy to the plot, to Cape Town to 
consult with Rhodes. When he returned on Christmas 
morning, 1895, he reported that while Rhodes had 
given him the assurance that the uprising would take 
place under the Vierkleur, Dr. Harris in a later con- 
versation intimated that this assurance was a pretense 
to gain the support of some hesitant people in 
Johannesburg.”4 


20 Gardner F. Williams was also U. S. consular agent for 
Kimberly, a post he retained until 1906. Parliamentary Papers 
1897 62 (Accounts and Papers, vol. 223), C. 8380, March 1897, 
“Report of the Select Committee of the Cape of Good Hope, 
House of Assembly, on the Jameson Raid into the Territory 
of the South African Republic”, pp. 83-84. Hammond, Auto- 
biography 1: pp. 325-327. Phillips, Reminiscences, p. 142. 

21 Phillips, Reminiscences, pp. 148-150. Hammond, Auto- 
biography 1: pp. 333-334, 345. Fitzpatrick, Transvaal, pp. 
127-128, 136. Hugh Marshall Hole, The Jameson Raid (Lon- 
don: Phillip Allan, #930), p. 124. 
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For historians, two telegrams sent between Cape 
Town and London in November, 1895, subsequently 
confirmed the veracity of the Woolls-Sampson-Bailey 
report and the Younghusband report. On November 
5, 1895, Dr. Harris had wired Rhodes as follows: 
“We have stated that results Dr. Jameson’s plans in- 
clude British flag. Is this correct?” and Rhodes had 
cabled back the next day saying—. . . as to English 
flag they must very much misunderstand me at home. 
I, of course, would not risk everything as I am doing 
excepting for British Flag.” 22. Rhodes and Harris 
assured the British Colonial Office that the Johannes- 
burg uprising would bring the Transvaal under the 
British Flag. If Rhodes was hoodwinking Chamber- 
lain only to gain imperial support, it is doubtful that 
a confidant like Dr. Harris would have repeated the 
wrong story twice in private conversations with fellow 
Britishers from the Transvaal who already supported 
the plot without the British flag. Most likely Rhodes 
at this stage sought to bring about more than an eco- 
nomic Union of Southern Africa, and Dr.. Jameson 
was privy to Rhodes’s new scheme of foisting the 
Union Jack on the unsuspecting Johannesburg con- 
spirators.?8 

The leaders of the conspiracy in Johannesburg re- 
acted sharply to the Younghusband report. In all 
likelihood, George Farrar, the wealthy British mine 
owner and signator of the Jameson invitation letter, 
expressed the feeling of the majority when he spoke to 
Charles Leonard on the Christmas morning of 1895: 


I hear if Jameson comes in he is going to hoist the Union 
Jack. I have induced every man who has joined me and 
who 15 helping me in this business to go in on the basis 
that we want a reformed republic . . . it would be ab- 
solutely morally wrong to do anything else and I will not 
go a yard further in this business unless that basis is 
maintained.?4 


Americans, like Hammond, shared this view and 
the Anglo-American diplomatic crisis over Venezuela 
reinforced their opposition to an uprising under the 
Brtish flag. “If this is a case of England gobbling 
this country up,” declared Captain Thomas Mein, an 
American mining engineer from Oakland, California, 
“T am not in it, otherwise I am up to my neck in it.” 25 

News of a revolution under the Union Jack dis- 
turbed other members of the secret committee because 


22 Rhodes to Harris, Cape Town, November 6, 1895, in 
Parliamentary Papers 1897, 9 (Accounts and Papers, vol. 5) 
C. 3111, “Appendix to the Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on British South Africa”, p. 594. Harris to Rhodes, 
London, November 5, 1895, and also the preceding telegrams 
are in James L[ouis] Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain 
(3 v. London: MacMillan & Co. Ltd., 1934) 3: pp. 50, 55-56. 

23 Rhoodie, Conspirators in Conflict, pp. 46-50, 60-64. 

24Charles Leonard, Political Situation in South Africa, 
p. 379; Endem, Randlords, p. 200. 

25 Charles Leonard, Polttical Situation in South Africa, p. 
380. Rhoodie, Conspirators in Conflict, p. 50. 
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it created confusion and dissension among the ranks 
of their supporters. After a special meeting of the 
conspiracy committee on Christmas afternoon the 
committee dispatched two of its members, Charles 
Leonard and Frederick H. Hamilton, to Cape Town 
to see Rhodes regarding postponement of the uprising 
and the flag issue. They met wtih Rhodes on De- 
cember 28, and Rhodes agreed to postpone the upris- 
ing for up to six months if necessary and that any 
uprising, if staged, would respect the Transvaal 
Vierkleur.”® 

Rhodes at the time was under pressure to act from 
the Colonial Office. The message of President Cleve- 
land regarding Venezuela on December 17 forced the 
British Colonial Office to calculate among other con- 
tingencies, the implications of a war with the United 
States over Venezuela and how such an eventuality 
would affect the successful execution of an Uitlander 
uprising in Johannesburg. Robert Meade, the perma- 
nent under-secretary at the Colonial Office, postponed 
the sending of a cable to the British high commissioner 
at the Cape, Sir Hercules Robinson, regarding the 
“intrigues” of Dr. Leyds, the Transvaal’s secretary of 
state, on his mission to the European continent. 
Meade felt that President Cleveland’s message which 
Chamberlain had not seen was sufficiently serious to 
require reassessment of British policy toward the 
Johannesburg uprising. Meade pointed out to Cham- 
berlain : 


Perhaps as we shall have to face German opposition you 
may wish the Uitlander movement to be postponed for a 
year or so. Fairfield (the Assistant Under-Secretary) 
thinks he could get this done through [Rochefort] Maguire 
(Rhodes’s proxy on the Board of Directors of the British 
South African Company in London). 


Chamberlain responded to Meade’s suggestion as 
follows: 


.. . the question is a serious one to decide. It must be 
noted that the American affair cannot become serious for 
some time. First, they have to get the assent of the 
Senate—then appoint a Commission—then make enquiry 
and then? Suppose they decide that the line to the Esse- 
quibo is Venezuelan, will they tell us to evacuate, and 
declare war if we do not? 

As long as the Venezuelans do not attack us we shall 
not attack them. Altogether it must be months before 
there is a real crisis. 

Now as to the Transvaal, might it not come off just at 
the critical time if it is postponed now? The longer 
it is delayed the more chance there is of foreign inter- 
vention. 

It seems to me that either it should come at once or be 
postponed for a year or two at least. Can we ensure this? 


26 Hammond, Autobiography 1: pp. 334-336. Phillips, 
Reminiscences, pp. 148-149. Stead, South African Committee, 
p. 33. Fitzpatrick, Transvaal, pp. 127-128. Elizabeth H. 
Pakenham (Longford), Jameson’s Raid (London: Wieden- 
field ἃ Nicholson, 1960): pp. 218-219. 
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If not we better not interfere, for we may bring about 
the very thing we want to avoid... 

...I repeat, the worst time for trouble anywhere 
would be about six months hence. I cannot say that any- 
time would be a good one, but can the difficulty be in- 
definitely postponed ? 27 


Chamberlain’s letter to Meade has a bearing on the 
the American factor in the Transvaal. First, Cham- 
berlain noted the complication introduced by the 
Venezuelan message but calculated that an Anglo- 
American military showdown would not take place 
for months. Second, Chamberlain feared that fur- 
ther postponement would enable a foreign power 
[presumably Germany] to intervene and a postpone- 
ment of less than a year might even lead to a coinci- 
dence of the uprising with the high point of Anglo- 
American confrontation that he foresaw as months 
away in December, 1895. Meade informed Fairfield 
of Chamberlain’s views. Fairfield thereafter arranged 
an interview with Rochefort Maguire. Fairfield 
failed to persuade Maguire to postpone the uprising 
for a year or more and therefore advocated the 
“hurry-up” alternative. Maguire subsequently in- 
formed Rhodes that Fairfield had urged him [ Maguire] 
“to hurry up on account of approaching trouble with 
Venezuela.” The “hurry up” plan was, in part, an 
adjustment to Anglo-American disagreement over 
Venezuela and the subsequent American  saber- 
rattling.”8 

In the Transvaal, the debate on the flag issue slowed 
down the preparations for the Johannesburg “upris- 
ing” and dampened enthusiasm among some Uitlander 
participants. At the same time, the refusal of the 
secret committee to support a revolution under the 
Union Jack probably weakened its appeal to those 
working men who were British loyalists to the core, 
willing to fight only if the Transvaal would become a 
British possession after the “revolution.” The in- 
ability of the secret committee to reconcile the class 
and nationality issues partly caused the failure of the 
Johannesburg uprising. Pro-conspiracy wealthy mine 
owners and their representatives wished to substitute 
a sympathetic regime which would make mining op- 
erations more profitable by abolishing the added costs 
caused by high tariffs, monopolies and unpopular con- 
cessions. This group, in cooperation with the well- 
to-do professional men, generated support from men 
of different European nationalities since its declared 
goal was not to make the Transvaal a British de- 


27 Quoted in Garvin, Joseph Chamberlain 3: pp. 70-73. 
Pakenham, Jameson’s Raid, pp. 212-214. Marais, Kruger’s 
Republic, pp. 88-90. 
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pendency. Yet this was the one development the 
British Imperial Government and Cecil Rhodes feared 
the most. Conceivably, a reformed republic controlled 
by mining magnates could be as recalcitrant as the 
Kruger administration regarding political or economic 
union with British South Africa. This contradiction 
between the cosmopolitan “reform movement” and the 
extension of British authority was at the heart of the 
Johannesburg plot and hence the clarification of the 
flag issue by Rhodes was vital to the secret committee's 
plans even though most of its members were British 
subjects.”® 

An examination of the white population of Johan- 
nesburg in 1896 indicates that a revolution under the 
British flag had an outside chance of success. Out of 
a population of 50,000 whites, 64 per cent were either 
from Great Britain or British colonies. Americans 
numbered just under 1,000 souls or 2 per cent of the 
white population. Conceivably, a section of this 
British population in Johannesburg joined by British 
loyalists in other parts of the Transvaal would sup- 
port the extension of British rule over the Transvaal. 
Such an uprising, however, would have destroyed sup- 
port for the “uprising” among the other white national- 
ities on the Rand and probably driven them to sup- 
port the Kruger Government. Such an uprising would 
represent a British challenge to the independence of 
the Transvaal rather than a revolution of dissatisfied 
Uitlanders against an unpopular administration. 
Rhodes and Jameson tried to exploit both approaches 
and when Jameson saw the scheme coming apart he 
forced a showdown by invading the Transvaal despite 
explicit instructions to the contrary from the secret 
committee in Johannesburg.*° 

When Jameson crossed the border into the South 
African Republic on December 29, 1895, he upset the 
carefully laid plans of the Johannesburg conspirators. 
Johannesburg was not ready for an uprising and Jame- 
son was soon captured at Doornkop, twenty miles 
from Johannesburg on January 2, 1896. After Jame- 
son had invaded the Transvaal, a meeting in which 
over 500 Americans attended was held on December 
31 to decide whether the American residents in 
Johannesburg would support an uprising. Hammond, 
who appeared to have been genuinely disturbed by the 
flag issue, told the cheering Americans, ‘You can rely 


29 John Scoble and H. R. Abercrombie, The Rise and Fall 
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on me that [1] shoot any man who hoists any flag but 
the Boer ἢδρ. The Americans thereafter voted over- 
whelmingly to support the Reform Movement. Ham- 
mond and his fellow conspirators hastily formed a re- 
form committee of sixty members on the evening of 
December 29 and tried to bluff the Kruger Govern- 
ment into redressing Uitlander grievances by giving 
the appearance that the city of Johannesburg was 
heavily armed. This bluff had to be called off when 
an envoy of the British high commissioner, Sir Jaco- 
bus de Wet, told a meeting of Uitlanders that the lives 
of Jameson and his men would be spared only if Uit- 
landers laid down their arms. Believing that the 
British high commissioner would negotiate forcefully 
on their behalf, the reformers laid down their arms. 
On January 10, 1896, seven Americans were among 
the sixty “reformers” arrested. They were John Hays 
Hammond, Thomas Mein, H. J. King, J. S. Curtis, 
Victor Clement, Charles Butters, and F. R. Lingham. 
Of these, John Hays Hammond, the most implicated 
of all, was to be the one with the most influential 
friends in America as later events were to show.*! 


PART II 


REACTION TO THE JAMESON RAID AND 
THE TRANSVAAL ARRESTS 


On the morning of January 2, 1896, General Pieter 
Cronje, the commander of the armed forces of the 
South African Republic, compelled Dr. Leander Starr 
Jameson and his troops to surrender at Doornkop, 
near Krugersdorp, twenty miles from Johannesburg. 
In a pouch carried by one of the officers in Jameson’s 
expeditionary force, was the undated letter signed by 
the five members of the secret committee of the Johan- 
nesburg plot. One of these signatures was that of the 
American mining engineer, John Hays Hammond of 
San Francisco. This letter incriminated Hammond 
during his trial in April, 1896. Jameson’s surrender 
created a serious diplomatic crisis for the British gov- 
ernment. European powers suspected British involve- 
ment in the Jameson Raid despite vigorous official de- 
nials by Chamberlain, the British colonial secretary. 
European statesmen not without some foundation, be- 
lieved that Great Britain, her repeated disclaimers 
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notwithstanding, would not hesitate to take advantage 
of favorable developments that might result from 
Jameson’s filibustering expedition.’ 

German officials who had developed an interest in 
the two Afrikaner republics of the Highveld, informed 
Great Britain in late December, 1895, that Germany 
was committed to the preservation of the “status quo” 
in Southern Africa and to the continued independence 
of the Transvaal. By doing so, Germans sought to 
safeguard their lucrative investment in the gold min- 
ing industry of the South African Republic and their 
diplomatic leverage in Southern Africa. In the after- 
math of the abortive raid, the German Kaiser, Wil- 
helm II, sent his famous telegram congratulating Presi- 
dent Kruger for successfully quelling the raid without 
asking the aid of friendly powers. The British “public” 
reacted to this telegram with expressions of hostility 
toward Germany. British press “opinion” vindicated 
Jameson’s exploits and looked upon Germany’s action 
as unnecessary meddling in a British sphere of in- 
fluence.” 

Some English writers argued that Germany was, in 
fact, a dangerous commercial rival of Great Britain in 
the markets of the European continent. Germany’s 
commercial ambitions, these English writers argued, 
were a direct threat to the supremacy of “British man- 
ufactures.” Curiously enough, these writers did not 
depict the United States in the same harsh light, al- 
though America also challenged the dominance of 
British goods in the markets of Latin America.® 

Less well-known repercussions of the Jameson Raid 
on the government in Washington linked the Johan- 
nesburg plot of 1895 to American decision-making in 
the early months of 1896. The arrest of American 
citizens in the aftermath of the raid and their incarcera- 
tion for an extended period by Transvaal authorities 
affected America’s diplomatic posture towards Southern 
Africa. Friends and associates of the arrested men 
exerted pressure on the American government’s de- 
cision-making process in the months of January, Feb- 
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ruary, and April, 1896. The response of the American 
government to this “lobby” indirectly affected the 
context of Anglo-American relations in the early part 
of 1896. The editorial reaction of selected American 
newspapers reflected the influence of the “lobby.” 

Newspaper editorials and publicly expressed opin- 
ions of congressmen indicate that American attitudes 
changed after January 12 when the arrest of Ameri- 
can citizens connected with the Johannesburg plot be- 
came known to Washington and the nation. The 
same sources indicate that attitudes had again changed 
by the time Hammond was sentenced to death in April, 
1896. | 

As a reference point, only 19 per cent of the papers 
surveyed criticized the president’s Venezuela message 
of December 17, 1895. The independent New York 
Herald under E. 5. Drone and James Gordon Bennett, 
E, L. Godkin’s independent New York Evening Post, 
and the New York-based Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin joined Joseph Pulitzer’s Demo- 
cratic New York World and dissented from the over- 
whelming support initially given Cleveland’s message 
by the press. All four papers were “sound money” 
papers. The Republican and pro-silver Democratic 
press in the sample, unanimously supported the presi- 
dent’s Venezuela message. The independent papers 
expressed the least enthusiasm. 

More than two-thirds of the papers disapproved of 
the Jameson Raid. While no significant partisan dif- 
ferences existed, dissimilar reasons led to this con- 
sensus. Only two Republican papers condoned the 
raid. The New York Recorder and New York Press 
supported the raid out of sympathy for the “enter- 
prising” Uitlanders. The Boers, argued the Re- 
corder, had “been guilty of enough oppression of the 
miners to justify any form of revolt.” 4 

The surveyed press viewed the raid as a blatant act 
of aggression against a peace-loving pastoral republic. 
The Republican Minneapolis Journal described the 
raid as “rankest injustice’ which demonstrated “. . . 
one of the meanest tricks of land grabbing” practiced 
by the British. The Republican St. Paul Pioneer 
Press viewed the raid as an “outrage” which depicted 
“,.. the ruthless land grabbing proclivities of the 
British government.” The pro-gold Democratic New 
York Sun characterized members of the Jameson ex- 
pedition as a “British mob.” The New York Herald, 
the New York World, and the Journal of Commerce, 
three of the four newspapers which had condemned 
President Cleveland’s Venezuela message all criticized 
the raid. The Journal of Commerce voicing the opin- 
ion of an emerging New York based community of in- 
ternational financiers opposed political and military 
disturbances which threatened profitable trade rela- 


4 New York Recorder, January 5, 1896, p. 16; New York 
Press, January 4, p. 4. 
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tions and endangered lucrative economic investments. 
The Democratic New York World which had labeled 
the “Jingo policy” of the United States in December, 
1895, as a “persistent madness” characterized the 
Jameson Raid as a British manifestation of the same 
mistaken policy. The World declared that such poli- 
cies were equally “out of place” for the British as well 
as the American government.” 

The pro-silver New Orleans Times-Democrat and 
the New York World, both Democratic papers, joined 
three Republican “sound money” dailies, the New 
York Recorder, the New York Press, and the New 
York Tribune to express sympathy for Uitlander rights 
in the Transvaal before January 12. The New York 
Tribune argued that the “Uitlanders are in the right 
and the Boers in the wrong.” The New York Tribune 
argued that: 


The ... [Uitlanders] have been treated by the... 
[ Afrikaners] in a scandalous manner. They have a right 
to demand redress for their grievances: and if they do 
not get it they will have the sympathy of the civilized 
world in any efforts they make for their own protection 
and welfare. It is entirely true that the Boers own the 
country. It is equally true that they opened it to im- 
migration, and invited settlers to come in. The settlers 
did go in, by the thousand . . . they literally saved the 
republic from bankruptcy, and made it rich and prosperous 
beyond all dreams of its founders. They have fought its 
battles against the native tribes. They have built its rail- 
roads. They pay nine-tenths of all its taxes. And what 
do they get in return? They are denied all rights of 
citizenship. Neither they nor their children who are 
born on Transvaal soil are allowed to become citizens, 
to hold office, to vote, or even to gather together in public 
meetings. They are taxed, and heavily taxed, but have 
no representation in the government. They are taxed for 
the support of the Dutch schools but no English schools 
or even English instruction, are granted to their children, 
they are not even permitted to conduct private schools 
for their children at their own expense, except on condi- 
tion that in them they will teach their children to speak 
Dutch. In such towns as Johannesburg, which has 60,000 
inhabitants, they are not allowed to have a municipal 
government or an adequate police force. Some 300 Boer 
laborers are the only persons in all Johannesburg who 
are permitted to vote, and they send just one of their 
number to the national legislature. The 50,000 intelligent 
Americans and English, who built the city and pay the 
expenses of the government, are of no more account than 
so many sticks of wood... .” 


However, the Tribune did not feel that these griev- 
ances justified the Jameson Raid which the paper la- 
beled a “deplorable action.” 5 


5 San Francisco Chronicle, January 2, 1896, p. 6; St. Paul 
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The Republican St. Paul Pioneer Press and the 
pro-silver San Francisco Chronicle drew parallels and 
suggested interaction between the Anglo-Transvaal 
controversy and the Anglo-Venezuelan border dis- 
pute. Both papers depicted Great Britain as a 
monarchical bully wresting valuable territory by force 
from weak republics. “England,” declared the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press on hearing of the Jameson Raid, 
“will probably have another opportunity soon to add 
to her possessions by her peculiar practices, and this 
time the theatre of acquisition lies in South Africa and 
the Boers will probably be the unhappy sufferers.” 
England coveted the gold mines of the South African 
Republic, the St. Paul Pioneer Press pointed out and 
“would . . . find some excuse to interfere and create 
a protectorate over the area.” ” 

The Republican San Francisco Chronicle suggested 
that British strategy was to allow Jameson’s filibuster- 
ing expedition to proceed leaving England free to 
adopt the tactical option “οὗ falling back [on] nego- 
tiations when force failed.” ‘This is nothing new,” 
continued the pro-silver Chronicle, “but ... the... 
[latest] exhibition of England’s way of dealing with a 
weak nation.” The British used agents such as 
Jameson to escape official responsibility echoed the 
Republican Minneapolis Journal.® 

Forty-eight per cent of all the papers surveyed ex- 
pressed sympathy for the South African Republic. 
Support for the Transvaal often extended beyond the 
condemnation of the Jameson Raid itself. Some 
papers vindicated the policy of the Kruger government 
which restricted the rights of the Uitlanders and 
treated Uitlander grievances disparagingly. 

The surveyed papers were split over the issue of 
Uitlander rights in the Transvaal before January 12, 
1896. Some of the papers opposed Uitlander rights 
but only independent papers opposed these rights by 
a clear majority (60 per cent). Since the arrest of 
Americans was not known at this juncture, lack of ac- 
tive hostility towards Uitlander rights may indicate 
a subsiding Anglophobia or sympathy for enterprising 
miners and mine owners. Opposition to Uitlander 
rights reflected the domestic concerns of the news- 
papers. The San Francisco Chronicle which spear- 
headed anti-Chinese and anti-Japanese policy on the 
West Coast had no sympathy for the rights of aliens 
in the Transvaal. 

In the opinion of the independent New York Herald, 
Uitlanders were agitating “for imaginary rights.” 
The reluctance of the Kruger regime to admit aliens to 
political rights became ‘“‘understandable” declared the 
Herald, “when it [was] remembered that the majority 
of those aliens were British” and that the British had 
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persistently attempted to subvert the constitutions of 
the republics since 1852. The Republican St. Paul 
Pioneer Press argued that “the foreigners who in the 
republic pursue mining or grazing or any other occu- 
pation thereby accept the form of government as it 1s” 
and that the only legitimate means of change should 
be those carried out internally. The Democratic New 
York Sun defended the waiting period of fourteen 
years for citizenship rights in the Transvaal and 
argued that the “gist of the matter is that the men 
who are fomenting trouble now are trying to subvert 
the constitution of an established and _ recognized 
government.” ® 

These American papers praised Oom Paul and his 
people in glowing terms. They described President 
Kruger as a wise statesman who showed tact, coolness, 
and shrewdness when he decided to hand Dr. Jame- 
son and his men over to the British government for 
punishment on January 10, 1896. Some accounts 
lauded the fighting abilities of the Transvaal burghers 
and the excellence of their marksmanship. The Afri- 
kaner farmers were cast in the role of American pio- 
neers of the west and described as “sturdy burghers 
who turned the great wilderness into a land of Chris- 
tian homes.” ?° 

These sentiments were partly influenced by the 
Venezuela border dispute which had preconditioned 
American “opinion” to view England as a land-grab- 
bing aggressor. Editorials and news coverage re- 
flected this feeling despite the fact that news of events 
in the Transvaal reached the United States via the 
filter of news agencies based in London. Until Janu- 
ary 12, 1896, Americans at home had no knowledge 
of the involvement of American individuals in the de- 
velopments surrounding the Jameson Raid. 

The few anti-Kruger and anti-Boer voices raised 
in the press before January 12 came, curiously enough, 
from Americans who had actually lived in Southern 
Africa—the eyewitnesses, as it were. William H. 
Randall, who had lived in Kimberley, while lauding the 
marksmanship of the Afrikaners, added that despite 
their immense physical size, the Afrikaners had no 
nerve. Mr. A. A. Swingley, a former dealer in min- 
ing machinery in Johannesburg, described President 
Kruger as an old man who was very ignorant and was 
lacking almost all education. Swingley did add, with 
some sarcasm, that Kruger’s regulations were religi- 
ously observed by his Afrikaner followers." 

The Reverend Francis W. Bates, who had lived for 
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seven years in Southern Africa as a member of the 
American Zulu Mission in the British-controlled col- 
ony of Natal, delivered a damaging indictment of the 
Transvaal Afrikaners. He denied the existence of a 
British conspiracy to take over the Transvaal and then 
described the situation in the South African Republic 
as follows: 


. . . The present differences are the outcome of the Trans- 
vaal Government’s attempt to give no voice to those of 
other than Dutch descent. The English far outnumber 
the Boers, especially in the cities. They furnish the 
greater part of the revenue. The Boer has been content 
with his ignorance; the English have established schools 
and have taken the lead in all educational matters, in spite 
of the opposition of the older Boers. " 

Yet while English enterprise has done so much to 
build up the government which, a few years ago, was in 
the last stages of bankruptcy, the English have always 
been Uitlanders “outsiders” with no rights as citizens . . . 
President Kruger is a descendant of the old Voortrekker, 
those who were ever in revolt against progress in the 
olden times. His influence has ever been against ad- 
vance in education and civilization—a man who was well 
described some time ago as one who “adds to the manner 
of a clown the morals of a hypocrite.” 


The Reverend Bates then made a ringing affirmation 
of the virtues of British rule in Africa. “It would 
mean a decided advance in civilization,” he declared, 
“if England might have all of Africa instead of the 
small share that has fallen to her.” It is not necessary 
to accept Reverend Bates’s criticism of the Transvaal 
Boers at face value. There were as many errors in 
his statement against the Afrikaners as there were in- 
accuracies in his glorification of British rule. How- 
ever, what is important is that he depicted Kruger and 
his followers as a conservative and regressive group 
bent on obstructing the forward march of civilization, 
a sentiment voiced later in the press and in govern- 
ment reports. This criticism, damaging in the eyes of 
a nation steeped in social Darwinism, was to be re- 
peated by the friends of the Americans arrested in the 
Transvaal on January 9, 1896, and used to rouse pub- 
lic support for John Hays Hammond.?? 

In the meantime, pro-Afrikaner public sentiment 
was expressed in the Senate of the United States on 
Friday, January 10, 1896. On that day the anglo- 
phobic senator from Alabama, John T. Morgan, who 
nursed a grievance against England because the British 
had stalled the construction of a Nicaraguan canal 
which Morgan ardently desired, offered a concurrent 
resolution which declared: 


The people of the United States of America, through 
their representatives in Congress assembled, convey to 
the President and people of the Republic of Transvaal 
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their earnest congratulations upon their success in estab- 
lishing free representative government, republican in 
form, and in their opposition to any foreign power that 
denies to them the full enjoyment of these rightful 
liberties. 

The people of America, having realized through the 
favor of the God of Nations, the blessings of government 
based upon the consent of the governed, entertain with a 
confidence the pleasing hope and belief that the principles 
of self-government will be securely established through 
the influence of the Republic of France, in her colonies, 
and of the Republic of Liberia and the Transvaal, founded 
by the people in Africa, and that those Republics will 
foster and give firm support to the peaceful progress of 
Christian civilization in the new and vast field now being 
opened to the commerce and institutions of all the nations 
of the earth throughout that great continent. 

Resolved, that the President of the United States is re- 
quested to communicate this action of Congress to the 
President of the Republic of Transvaal.?% 


Senator Morgan’s resolution, impressive though it 
sounded, revealed a total ignorance of the issues in- 
volved in the Transvaal affair and a misconception of 
the relation of republicanism and European imperial- 
ism in Africa. The resolution was promptly referred 
to Morgan’s own Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Unbeknown to the Alabama senator, authori- 
ties in the South African Republic the previous day 
had started their roundup of some 200 members of the 
Reform Committee, seven of whom were prominent 
Americans in Johannesburg. The resolution of Sena- 
tor Morgan was destined to permanent burial in com- 
mittee by the news that reached America that same 
weekend.*4 

News of American arrests in the Transvaal reached 
the United States press on January 12, 1896, and 
later. From the beginning, the arrests were linked 
to the name of John Hays Hammond so that it is im- 
possible to separate the impact of American arrests 
without the prominent name of Hammond. Judging 
from the surveyed newspapers, Americans promptly 
reversed their attitudes. Support for the arrest of 
meddlesome aliens in the Transvaal was replaced by 
cautious disapproval and the questioning of the inca’ - 
ceration of Americans by Transvaal authorities. Ha.n- 
mond’s hometown papers in San Francisco solidly op- 
posed his arrest as did the Republican press (71 per 
cent) representing Hammond’s party affiliation. In- 
dependent (20 per cent) and Democratic papers (44 
per cent) showed the least hostility to the arrests. Ten 


18 175. Congress, Senate, Senator Morgan’s Resolution of 
Congratulations to the Transvaal Republic, 54th Cong. Ist 
sess., January 10, 1896, Congressional Record 28: pp. 546-547; 
New York World, January 11, 1896, p. 3. 

14 Fitzpatrick, Transvaal From Within, pp. 222-223. Nata- 
lie Hammond, 4 Woman’s Part, pp. 45-50. Rhoodie, Con- 
spirators in Conflict, lists eight names which he identifies as 
Americans. See pp. 96-97; however, all official correspondence 
lists seven names only. See Knight to Olney telegram, Pre- 
toria, January 25, 1896 in Foreign Relations 1896 58: p. 568. 
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newspapers opposed or questioned the arrest of the 
seven Americans. Only three approved the arrests if 
Americans were part of the conspiracy to overthrow 
the Transvaal government. All three papers were 
Democratic and two of them, the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat and the New York Journal, were pro-silver. 

Attitudes toward Uitlander rights continued mixed 
after January 12. But the number of papers opposed 
to Uitlander rights shrank from 48 to 38 per cent. 
Opposition from independent papers shrank from 60 
per cent in the pre-January 12 period to 40 per cent 
in the post January 12 period. Republican opposition 
fell from 43 to 29 per cent. There was no change in 
the opposition of the Democratic papers but their sup- 
port for Uitlander rights rose from 22 to 33 per cent. 
Yet overall, there was only a slight change in the ex- 
pressed support of Uitlander rights by the American 
press. 

One reason for the slight change in the editorials 
sympathetic to the Uitlander rights was that papers 
which opposed the arrest of Americans continued to 
view the arrests as a separate issue from Uitlander 
rights. In this manner, support for Hammond did 
not extend to support for Uitlander rights in general. 
For example, the San Francisco Chronicle, which 
helped to lead anti-Japanese and anti-Chinese cam- 
paigns in California, could boast that Secretary Olney 
would pursue Hammond’s case even more vigorously 
than the Venezuela case and that “Oom Paul would 
think twice before placing Hammond in danger,” and 
still argue that attempts “to force that state (Trans- 
vaal) to admit foreigners to the rights and privileges 
of citizenship, on terms which the aliens propose to 
dictate, [was]... simply a piece of colossal in- 
solence.” 1° 

“A great and powerful country like the United 
States,” thundered the pro-gold Democratic New Or- 
leans Daily Picayune, “cannot afford to permit one of 
its citizens to suffer the death penalty for a purely po- 
litical crime, particularly when so insignificant a na- 
tion as the Boer Republic is concerned.” The Daily 
Picayune was reacting to the news of the death sen- 
tence passed on John Hays Hammond on April 28, 
1896, by a legal court of the South African Republic 
in Pretoria. The Democratic New York Times ques- 
tioned the commission of high treason by one who had 
not taken an oath of allegiance to the Transvaal. The 
editorial of the Daily Picayune represented a volte 
face in American press opinion toward the Transvaal 
from the early days of January, 1896.16 

More than two-thirds of the papers disapproved of 
or questioned the death sentence against Hammond. 
Only the independent Washington Post, the Republi- 


18 San Francisco Chronicle, January 6, 1896, p. 18; January 
28, 1896, p. 6 and February 3, 1896, p. 6. 

16 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 29, 1896, p. 4; New 
York Times, April 29, 1896, p. 4. 
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NEWSPAPER EDITORIAL OPINION BY MOST PREVALENT VIEW 


Overall Independent 

Supporting President on 

Venezuela 80% 40% 
Opposed the Jameson 

Raid 11% 60% 
Not Sympathetic to 

Uitlander. Grievances 

before January 12, 1896 48% 60% 
Opposed the Arrest of 

Americans 48% 20% 
Not Sympathetic to 

Uitlander Grievances 

after January 12, 1896 38% 40% 
Opposed Hammond’s 

Death Sentence 71% 60% 


can St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Democratic New 
York Sun, and the pro-silver New Orleans Times- 
Democrat approved the death sentence. The rest of 
the newspapers without partisan distinction questioned 
the propriety, legality, or tactfulness of a death sen- 
tence despite Hammond’s guilty plea. Significantly, 
even those papers which found the death sentence jus- 
tified expected a commutation to be forthcoming.?’ 
The Journal of Commerce felt that the death sen- 
tence passed on Hammond was a “capital blunder” 
that would “alienate any disposition Americans may 
have felt to sympathize with the Boers.” The paper 
criticized the form of government in the Transvaal 
and declared it “an ignorant bucolic oligarchy, con- 
spicuous for the absence of what are regarded in the 
United States as the essentials of government of the 
people, by the people and for the people.’”’ Generally, 
American papers relied on the hints made in British 
newspapers to predict a commutation of John Hays 
Hammond’s sentence by President Kruger. The 
American press belittled the role that Hammond played 
in the Johannesburg conspiracy and emphasized wrong- 
doing by the British government and its officials. The 
independent New York Herald expressed the opinion 
that President Kruger and his advisers had no inten- 
tion of carrying out the death sentence against Ham- 
mond because “President Kruger and the world .. . 
[knew] that the real culprits connected with the in- 
vasion of the Transvaal . . . [could not and would] 
not be caught.” The Herald identified Cecil J. Rhodes 
and Joseph Chamberlain as the suspected “real cul- 
prits.” The newspaper blamed the worsening plight 
of Hammond on Secretary of State Olney, “who in 
regrettable ignorance of geography and history,” re- 
quested the good offices of the British government on 
behalf of American citizens in the Transvaal. In this 


17 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 29, 1896, p. 4; New York 
Sun, April 29, 1896, p. 6; New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
April 29, 1896, p. 4. 


Republican Democratic Gold Democrat Silver Democrat 
100% 89% 83% 100% 
11% 78% 83% 66% 
43% 44% 50% 33% 
11% 44% 50% 33% 
29% 44% 50% 33% 
86% 67% 83% 33% 


instance the Herald criticized the handling of the Ham- 
mond Case by the Cleveland administration.'® 
Congress expressed its interest in Hammond’s case 
in two actions. First, William M. Stewart, the pro- 
silver Republican senator from Nevada and a friend of 
Hammond, circulated a petition addressed to Presi- 
dent Kruger of the Transvaal. The petition read: 


The undersigned, members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America, respect- 
fully represent that John Hays Hammond is a citizen of 
the United States and a man of high character, connected 
with the best families of this country and an engineer of 
ability, we regret exceedingly his unfortunate connection 
with the troubles in your country for which all our people 
entertain feelings of kindness and respect. In view of the 
unimpeachable character of Mr. Hammond in his own 
country and the high standing of his friends and rela- 
tions, we earnestly ask for him your most kindly consid- 
eration. If your excellency would extend to him a pardon 
for his offenses against your government we would es- 
teem it an especial compliment to us as well as the people 
of the United States. 

Hoping you will relieve Mr. Hammond from the penalty 
of his associations, we are, your most obedient ser- | 
vants, ... 


This petition was ultimately signed by all the senators 
and seventy-two members of the House.’ 

Second, the Republican representative Rowland B. 
Mahaney of New York, introduced a resolution in the 
House requesting the secretary of state to “take im- 
mediate action to safeguard the interests of . . . Ham- 
mond and extend the friendly offices of that depart- 
ment in his behalf if the Secretary of State, . . . deems 
such interposition advisable... .”’ The resolution 
met procedural objections from two Democrats in the 
House, Franklin Bartlett of New York and James B. 
McCreary of Kentucky. However, during the course 
of the debate, Republican representative Ebenezer J. 


18 New York Herald, April 29, 1896, p. 10; Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, April 29, 1896, p. 4. 

19 Congressional Petition to President Kruger, April 28, 
1896, Box 23, Hammond Papers. 
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Hill of Connecticut drew a partisan applause from the 
House when he declared that it was “. . . high time 
that the American government protect[ed] its own 
citizens abroad. . . .” 7° 

The twenty-one newspapers surveyed in this study 
served a total population of three million of which a 
million lived in New York City alone. According to 
N. W. Ayer’s American Newspaper Annual for 1896, 
the circulation of the New York newspapers amounted 
to 704,000 and the circulation of all the newspapers 
used in the survey was estimated at over one million. 
The graphic representation of their editorial opinion 
illustrates the responses of the papers according to 
majority opinion. The papers are grouped according 
to political leaning designated in the 1896 Newspaper 
Annual. The first issue which serves as the control 
is the president’s Venezuela message of December 17, 
1895, and the final five issues relate to Uitlander 
rights and the Hammond Case.”! The foregoing dis- 
cussion illuminated by the accompanying graph and 
table indicates that a change of attitude occurred 
among newspaper editors and congressmen, two select 
groups of Americans crucial in the foreign policy 
decision-making process. These newspaper editorials 
and the speeches of congressmen recounted here re- 
flected an important change of attitude for the nation 
as a whole. The author contends that a prima facie 
case has been made indicating some change of attitude 
in a limited group of influential Americans.”* 

The shift in media opinion accompanied the change 
of American official opinion towards Great Britain 
and of British opinion towards the United States in 
the winter and spring of 1895-1896. The remote be- 
ginnings of Anglo-American rapprochement lay in the 
economic, social, and literary links woven between the 
two countries in the course of the nineteenth century. 
The effect of the Jameson Raid on British attitudes is 
well-known. However, the impact of the aftermath of 
this raid on American public officials in Washington 
has been overlooked until recently.?* 

It has frequently been suggested that American 
official opinion was solely a reaction to British soften- 
ing on the Venezuela issue. If this were true, then 
certain developments remain inexplicable. In his 
December message, President Cleveland hurled a chal- 
lenge to the British. The Americans would try by all 
means to discover “the true state of facts,” the presi- 


20U.S. Congress, House, Representative Hill speaking on 
the John Hays Hammond Resolution, H. R. 282, 54th Cong. Ist 
sess. April 28, 1896, Congressional Record 28: pp. 4528-4529, 
4542-4543. 

21 American Newspaper Annual 1896, pp. 54, 80-81, 87-88, 
300, 391, 439, 441, 544. 

22 Robert F. Heizer and Alan J. Almquist, The Other Cali- 
fornians: Prejudice and Discrimination Under Spain, Mexico 
and the United States to 1920 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1971) pp. 170-181. 

23 A recent study is Noer’s, Briton Boer and Yankee. 
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dent said, and “when with all this we become as cer- 
tain as we can be that (Britain) has seized the terri- 
tory and superseded the jurisdiction of Venezuela— 
that is a different matter.” Secretary of State Richard 
Olney was equally determined to establish American 
rights in the Venezuela negotiations with Great 
Britain. Yet, on Sunday, January 12, 1896, Olney 
sent an urgent telegram to Ambassador Bayard in Lon- 
don which read: 


John Hays Hammond, American citizen, said to be held 
for Treason at Johannesburg, Africa. Mention matter 
unofficially to Lord Salisbury that necessary measures for 
Hammond’s protection may be taken through British 
representative at Pretoria.?4 


At the same time, Olney instructed Mr. J. C. Man- 
ion, the American consular agent in Johannesburg, to 
“take instant measures to secure John Hays Hammond's 
protection and fair play.” The next day the secretary 
cabled Bayard again, this time to inform the ambas- 
sador that “Other American citizens, it seems, are 
also arrested and in peril” and that Bayard was to 
“ask good offices of British representatives in South 
Africa for all of them.” Olney instructed Manion to 
assist “other Americans” arrested in the Transvaal.2° 

The British press interpreted the Olney requests as 
a gesture of friendship by the United States. One 
English periodical suggested that the request was an 
expression of the American president’s “wish to con- 
ciliate England.” Later scholars also fell into the 
same trap by interpreting Olney’s actions as merely 
a “friendly gesture” triggered by evidences of British 
good will.?¢ 

While Olney’s request facilitated Anglo-American 
reconciliation from the British press’s point of view, 
this was not the major motive for Olney’s action. 
Olney was responding to an intensive lobbying effort 
by Hammond’s friends directed at the executive and 
legislative branches of government. The campaign 
originated from California and New York with subsidi- 
ary centers in other parts of the country. Friends of 
other arrested Americans lent their weight to the 
campaign but the overwhelming focus of the political 
pressure and personal influence was exerted on behalf 
of John Hays Hammond. Since Hammond was 
deeply involved in the Johannesburg plot of 1895, pub- 
lic pressure on his behalf had to be sustained for a 


24 Qiney to Bayard, Washington, January 12, 1896, Foreign 
Relations 1896 58: p. 562. Cleveland to Bayard, Washington 
December 29, 1895, in Allen Nevins ed., Letters of Grover 
Cleveland 1850-1908 (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1933): p. 419. 

25 Olney to Bayard, Washington, January 12, 1896, Olney 
to Bayard, Washington, January 13, 1896, Olney to Manion, 
Washington, January 12, 1896, Olney to Manion, Washington, 
January 13, 1896, in Foreign Relations 1896 58: pp. 562-563. 

26 London Speaker, January 18, 1896, p. 55; Charles C. 
Tansill, The Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard 1885-1897 
(New York: Fordham University Press, 1940) p. 739. 
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long period. The final official correspondence on the 
Hammond Case was dispatched from the Cape Town 
Consulate on June 15, 1896, by C. H. Knight, the 
vice consul. Knight reported that Hammond’s life 
sentence had been commuted to a £25,000 fine and a 
written pledge not to interfere in the affairs of the 
Transvaal for a period of three years. It is for this 
reason that the author refers to this lobbying effort 
and the developments associated with it as the ‘““Ham- 
mond Affair.” 5 


PART III 


THE AMERICAN CONTEXT OF 
THE HAMMOND LOBBY 


The social status of the people who lobbied on be- 
half of Hammond needs some explaining at this junc- 
ture so that we can understand how the Hammond 
lobby operated during four phases. The first phase 
followed the arrest of Hammond and peaked after 
January 12. During this phase Hammond’s friends 
made strong requests to the American government to 
protect Hammond. The second phase began after 
January 23 when Joseph Storey Curtis sent a telegram 
from South Africa in which he claimed that Hammond 
was being taken as a ringleader of the conspiracy. The 
third phase was a response to a telegram for help sent 
in Hammond’s name by his wife, Natalie Hammond, 
on January 30. This telegram was reproduced in the 
New York Journal and the San Francisco Examiner. 
The final phase followed the announcement of Ham- 
mond’s death sentence on April 28. Each phase un- 
leashed a flurry of public concern expressed through 
interviews, letters, and telegrams to Congress, the presi- 
dent, and the secretary of state, urging the government 
to act on behalf of arrested Americans and Hammond. 
These requests coming during a presidential election 
year could not be easily ignored.? 

While requests were also made on behalf of the 
other arrested Americans, the most systematic and in- 
tense campaign was undertaken on behalf of Ham- 
mond. ‘Two reasons may explain this disproportion. 
First, after January 23 the Transvaal government 
charged Hammond as a ringleader, thus making his 
case more serious and solicitations on his behalf ur- 
gent. Second, Hammond was undoubtedly the most 
prominent and well-known of the arrested Americans 
within the United States. The congressional petition 
of April 28, 1896, submitted on Hammond’s behalf in- 


27 Knight to Rockhill, Cape Town, June 15, 1896, in Foreign 
Relations 1896 58: 581 and Consular Despatches Cape Town, 
R. G. 59 T-191 roll 16. 

1 Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland: A Study in Courage 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1933) p. 681; John H. Fer- 
guson, American Diplomacy and the Boer War (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939) pp. 20-27. 
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dicates his prominence. The petition, signed by the 
vice-president of the United States, seventy-nine 
United States senators, and one hundred and seventy- 
two congressmen, contended that Hammond had“. . . 
connections with the best families in this country . . .” 
and requested kindly consideration for him “. . . in 
view of the irreproachable character of Mr. Hammond 

. and the high standing of his friends and rela- 
HUCS. ccm = 

The significance of John Hays Hammond on the 
national scene in 1896 derived from key personal and 
institutional linkages that he enjoyed in American so- 
ciety. The social standing of his family in the San 
Francisco area placed the Hammond family among the 
elite class in the broad sense of the term. San Fran- 
cisco’s population, according to the 1890 census, ac- 
counted for 24 per cent of the total residents of the 
state of California. The city was an unchallenged 
commercial capital of the state and easily the largest 
port on the American Pacific coast. Hammond’s 
father, Major Richard Pindell Hammond, a Forty- 
Niner, had gone to California on Army duty. The 
prominence of the Hammond family was demonstrated 
in 1852 when Major Hammond was elected the third 
speaker of the state assembly. Later, he became presi- 
dent of the Board of Education in San Francisco as well 
as head of the prestigious Pacific Union Club of the 
same city. The social status of the Hammonds 
prompted action in 1896 by Judge Charles T. Conlan, 
chairman of the elitist Native Sons of the Golden 
West.? 

The personal connections in the military that Ma- 
jor Hammond had created in his lifetime greatly as- 
sisted his son in 1896. Major Hammond had served in 
the Mexican War under General James Shields. 
While in Mexico City, officers of the victorious Ameri- 
can Army founded a club appropriately called the 
Aztec Club of 1847. Major Hammond was elected 
its first treasurer and after his death in 1888 his eldest 
son of the same name was admitted to the club’s mem- 
bership. In 1896 the club had 220 members.‘ 

The distribution of the occupational status of Aztec 
Club members according to the 1896 list is the best 
measure of their importance in American society. 
There were 122 members in civilian occupations. 
Law, that popular profession in America’s national 
political circles, accounted for 26 per cent of the civil- 
lan occupations. Engineers made up 14 per cent, 
while physicians made up 7 per cent of the occupations 


2 Petition to Kruger, April 29, 1896, Box 2, Hammond Pa- 
pers, Yale University. 

3 San Francisco Chronicle, January 12, 1896, p. 17 and Jan- 
uary 16, p. 1, Hammond Autobiography 1: pp. 5-19. 

*San Francisco Chronicle, January 19, 1896, p. 21; Aztec 
Club of 1847; The Constitution of the Aztec Club of 1847 and 
the List of Members 1896 (Washington, D.C.: Judd and Det- 
weiler Printers for Aztec Club of 1847, 1896) pp. 6, 40-50. 
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listed. George B. McClellan of New York City was 
a member of Congress. There was one publisher, 
Thomas J. Wood, Jr. of Dayton, Ohio; one manufac- 
turer, George J. Magee of Watkins, New York; the 
president of a railroad construction company, John F. 
O’Brien, of Louisville, Kentucky; and the editor of 
the Washington Post, Richard Weightman.°® 

Aztec Club members on active duty were concen- 
trated in the Army with only a quarter of the mem- 
bership in the Marines and the Navy. An indicator of 
their high rank in the armed forces was the fact that 
28 per cent of the members in the military were officers 
with the ranks of general or admiral.® 

The Aztec Club was not the only tie to the military 
establishment. The broader based Mexican War vet- 
erans of California used the resources and political 
channels available to the Washington office of the Na- 
tional Association of the Veterans of the Mexican War 
which was still active in 1896. Third, family friends 
were still influential in the military in the 1890s. 
Colonel Sprague was posted in Washington in 1896 
while the recently retired general of the Army, James 
L. Schofield and his successor, Major-General Nelson 
A. Miles were both family friends of the Hammonds. 
These men clearly occupied prestigious positions in 
the American military establishment and enjoyed the 
influence that went with their high rank.’ 

Support for Hammond also came from the South. 
Hammond’s mother, Sara nee Hays Hammond, was 
the niece of Colonel John Coffee Hays, a Texas ranger 
renowned for his exploits in the Lone Star State. 
Colonel Hays was also the former sheriff of San Fran- 
cisco and a surveyor-general for the state of California. 
The Hays family came from Tennessee, where they 
were prominently associated with the upper class of the 
South and its military establishment since the days of 
Old Hickory. James D. Thornton, a lawyer in San 
Francisco, appealed to the Alabama senators John T. 
Morgan and James L. Pugh by explaining the south- 
ern connection of the Hammond family through the 
Hayses. Hammond’s wife, on the other hand, was a 
member of the Harris family of Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
where her father, Wiley P. Harris, was reportedly a 
respected judge in the state. Hammond’s uncle by 
marriage was General Nehemiah H. Harris, who had 
served in the Confederate Army during the Civil War. 
General Harris knew about Hammond’s intimate as- 
sociation with Cecil Rhodes as early as October, 1895. 
Harris as a business associate of John Hays Hammond 


5 Constitution of the Aztec Club, pp. 43, 45, 49-50; Donald 
R. Mathews, The Social Background of Political Decision 
Makers, Doubleday Studies in Political Science (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1954) pp. 29-30. 

6 Jiid. 

7 Hammond, Autobiography 1: pp. 360-361; A. Andrew to 
Cleveland, San Francisco, January 18, 1896, in Miscellaneous 
Letters R. G. 59, M-179, roll 930. 
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succeeded him as president of the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mining and Concentrating Company when 
Hammond relinquished that position in June, 1893, to 
go to South Africa. In 1896, the general directed his 
search for help to the Mississippi delegation in Con- 
gress through an emissary in Washington and person- 
ally appealed by letter to Senator Thomas C. Catchings 
of Mississippi and to the secretary of state.® 

In his home state of California, Hammond was well- 
known because, as an engineer, he had formed signifi- 
cant associations in the mining investment circles of 
California, Nevada, and Idaho. Businessmen in the 
San Francisco area expressed concern for Hammond’s 
safety when they learned of his arrest in the Transvaal. 
Among such men were the bankers William Alvord, 
president of the Bank of California and a former as- 
sociate of Hammond’s father, John D. Fry, president 
of the California Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
and Fry’s brother Robert, an investment speculator. 
A third banker was Hammond’s personal friend and 
business associate in the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Company, William H. Crocker, president of the 
Crocker-Woolworth Bank. Crocker was a Yale gradu- 
ate and son of Charles Crocker, one of the Pacific Cen- 
tral Railroad’s Big Four. Other businessmen in the 
area expressed their concern for Hammond’s plight. 
Among these was Alfred T. Corbus, secretary of the 
Alaska Treadwell Goldmining Company ; Hugh Craig, 
manager of the New Zealand Insurance Company ; 
Robert Duncan, Jr., of John M. Duncan and Son, 
manufacturers and dealers of French ranges and 
kitchen appliances; and, finally, the secretary of the 
Risdom Iron and Locomotive Works, Lewis R. Meade. 
The concern of the San Francisco business community 
as a whole was epitomized by the appeals of the Gold 
Mining Exchange of San Francisco and the Manufac- 
turers and Producers Association of California.® 

Frank J. Symmes, president of Thomas Day and 
Company, manufacturers of gas and electric fixtures 
and also president of the University Club of San Fran- 
cisco, represented the transition of Hammond’s sup- 
port from the business to the academic world in the 
narrative. In political circles, the chairman of the 
Tulare Democratic County Control Committee was 


8 James D. Thornton to John T. Morgan, San Francisco, 
January 21, 1896, Miscellaneous Letters R. G. 59, M-179, roll 
930; Hammond, Autobiography 1: p. 17; N. H. Harris to 
Thomas C. Catchings, San Francisco, January 17, 1896, Gen- 
eral Correspondence, Container 43, Olney Papers, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

9 Perkins to Olney, Washington, D.C., January 17, 1896, 
Walter Turnbull to California Delegation, San Francisco, 
January 23, 1896, L. R. Meady to Olney, San Francisco, Jan- 
uary 28, 1896, in U.S. Department of State, Miscellaneous 
Letters R. G. 59, M-179, roll 930; Oscar Lewis, The Big 
Four: The Story of Huntington, Hopkins and Crocker and 
the Building of the Central Pacific (New York & London: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1938) p. 117. 
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moved to inform President Cleveland that : “Mr. Ham- 
mond is a Californian of whom we are . . . all proud. 

.’ Prodded no doubt by subtle and not so subtle 
political pressures from San Francisco, the Democratic 
governor of California, James H. Budd, echoed the 
sentiments of his constituents when he argued rather 
illogically that ‘““Hammond’s high standing as a man 
and citizen renders it improbable that he has violated 
the law... .”?° 

Hammond’s education had brought him to New 
Haven where he attended Hopkins Grammar School in 
order to prepare for entrance to Yale. In the fall of 
1873 he enrolled in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University and graduated in the class of ’76. 
The friends that Hammond made while at Yale broad- 
ened the lobbying support he received in Washington 
in 1896. After Charles Truslow had informed Herman 
Butler, a Yale classmate, of Hammond’s plight, the 
latter asked for the preparation of a circular which 
would embody the facts to be distributed to fellow 
members of the Sigma Delta Chi Society. Butler in- 
formed society brothers that Hammond’s life may be in 
danger and emphasized that “release can only be ac- 
complished by a strong effort on the part of the au- 
thorities in Washington.” “The Society,” he urged, 
“should bring to bear its influence on Congressmen 
and Senators, even the President, to fully realize 
Hammond’s danger.” Among those who responded 
to this appeal were Frederick R. Bartlet of Freeport, 
Illinois, Charles H. Pope of Moline, Illinois, Clarence 
R. Britton of Cleveland, Ohio, and Charles H. Hub- 
bard of Hartford City, Indiana. Butler, who did not 
complete his degree at the Sheffield School of Yale, was 
a member of the Chicago firm of Joseph T. Ryerson 
and Son in which his classmate Edward L. Ryerson 
was a partner. Butler had joined the iron manufac- 
turing company in 1884 and subsequently became its 
vice-president and treasurer. Britton was secretary in 
the family-owned Britton Rolling Mill Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pope headed the East Moline Com- 
pany, a real estate concern that did business with the 
giant implements manufacturer, Deere Company of 
Rock Island, Illinois. Bartlet was second vice-presi- 
dent of the Bartlet Hardware Company of Freeport, 
Illinois. Hubbard claimed to have influence on four 
congressional members of the Indiana delegation." 
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Hammond had another important Chicago friend 
from his Yale days, James Lawrence Houghteling. 
Houghteling made his post-collegial career in the lum- 
ber business until 1883 when he decided to join his 
father-in-law, George B. Peabody, in forming the real 
estate firm of Peabody, Houghteling, and Company. 
Houghteling not only used his contacts in the Chicago 
area but also informed the Reverend Thomas Ewing 
Sherman, son of tHe late General W. T. Sherman and 
relative of the Republican senator, John T. Sherman, 
the most respected elder statesman of the Senate. Rev. 
Thomas Sherman telegraphed both Senator Sherman 
and General Nelson Miles asking them to use their 
influence with the administration on behalf of Ham- 
mond. Henry B. Sargent in New Haven on his way 
to fortune in the hardware business, got “‘a little 
machinery together” and by working through the edi- 
tor of the New Haven Evening Register, was able to 
dispatch urgent telegrams to some prominent Eastern 
politicians. At the same time, Fred Vanderbilt, vice- 
president of the New York Central Railroad and an- 
other Yale classmate of Hammond, was reported to be 
exerting his influence through his connections. An- 
other Yale man, Senator Fred T. Dubois of Indiana, 
on receipt of an appeal from Mrs. Hammond in South 
Africa, began to involve himself actively on behalf of 
Hammond and V. H. Clement.?? 

Another active group of Hammond sympathizers 
was made up of men who viewed him asa fellow miner. 
This added another dimension to his constituency. 
However, the one friend in the profession whose aid 
was invaluable was Rossiter W. Raymond, a renowned. 
engineer in his own right and secretary of the power- 
ful American Institute of Mining Engineers with 2,500 
members in 1896. Raymond was able to use the in- 
situte’s professional publication, the Engineering and 
Mining Journal in order to drum up support among 
American miners on Hammond’s behalf. 

In its January 18 issue, the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, of which Raymond was contributing editor, 
carried a detailed account of the ‘Transvaal Crisis,” 
pointing out that the special interest felt by its readers 
in the “. .. events that have occurred .. . in the 
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Transvaal Republic of South Africa [sic] has been 
greatly accentuated by the arrest of some of our best- 
known mining engineers by the Boer authorities. . . .” 
The next issue of the Engineering and Mining Journal 
published a partisan letter by R. W. Raymond de- 
scribing the state of affairs in the Transvaal and in 
which Raymond declared: “I have known Hammond 
for many years, and I am not prepared to believe that 
he has been guilty of crime deserving death... .” 
Raymond argued that the arrest of these Americans 
“, . . demanded more than Venezuela or Cuba, vigor- 
ous action on the part of our Secretary of State, and 
even a message from the Executive. . . .” Raymond 
appealed to the readers to undertake a writing cam- 
paign to their representatives in Congress. By Febru- 
ary 8, the Engineering and Mining Journal approv- 
ingly published an interview with Truslow in which 
the latter explained “. . . that both Mr. Olney and the 
President have, from the first information of the ar- 
rest of the Americans, evinced the most active interest 
in their welfare and taken prompt means for securing 
fair play as far as possible under the circumstances.” 13 

Meanwhile, the Mining Engineers Society of New 
York, doubtlessly at Raymond’s urging, met on Janu- 
ary 12 and dispatched a telegram to the Royal Engi- 
neers Society of London enlisting the aid of that so- 
ciety on behalf of the arrested American miners. Gen- 
erally, miners displayed interest in Mr. Hammond and 
the other Americans by sending letters and telegrams 
to the United States government officials in Washing- 
ton. In California, the State Miners Association of 
which Hammond was a member, expressed grave 
anxiety over Hammond’s arrest. In New York the 
wealthy Abram S. Hewitt, a former congressman and 
ex-president of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, felt that the prominence of Mr. Hammond 
in his profession “. . . (was) such as to justify special 
efforts on the part of the government to see that he 
gets justice.” 15 

An important friend who responded promptly to 
news of Hammond’s arrest and acted as a central in- 
formation conduit for the “Hammond lobby” was 
Charles W. Truslow, a wealthy Yale man who prac- 
ticed law in Manhattan. Truslow labored ceaselessly 
on behalf of Hammond and lobbied intensely in Wash- 
ington for that purpose. With financial help from 
N. H. Harris in San Francisco which enabled him .to 
stay at the fashionable Shoreham Hotel while in Wash- 
ington, Truslow was able to act as a gadfly on the 
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side of the Cleveland Administration and Congress for 
four straight months. Truslow enlisted the valuable 
assistance of Arthur L. Clarke, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco Chronicle. Clarke of- 
fered to monitor developments at the State Department 
on the Hammond case and to pass the information to 
Truslow as soon as new developments became avail- 
able to newsmen. Perhaps inadvertently, Clarke was 
writing columns to his paper in San Francisco favor- 
able to the arrested Americans. For a while the 
Chronicle had more coverage on the Washington de- 
velopments of the Hammond case than any other paper 
in the country, but it was subsequently replaced by the 
New York Journal. Here again, the California con- 
nection with William Randolph Hearst was to be in- 
valuable. Hearst took an active interest in the Ham- 
mond case and authorized the sending of cables of in- 
quiry to the Transvaal government when American 
official channels became clogged with incompetence." 
Politically influential figures were behind the public 
pressure exerted in Washington on behalf of John 
Hays Hammond. First, William Randolph Hearst 
used his newspapers to rouse the interest of the Amer- 
ican public. Second, Raymond, besides lobbying fel- 
low miners, was able to get the influential Democratic 
steel manufacturer, Abram S. Hewitt, to send a per- 
sonal plea to Richard Olney on behalf of Hammond. 
Finally, Truslow was able to elicit the support of the 
powerful New York Democratic financier, William C. 
Whitney, campaign manager for Cleveland in the 1892 
presidential election and a secretary of the Navy in 
Cleveland’s first administration. W. C. Whitney in- 
formed Olney that “Mr. Hammond is well and favor- 
ably known to many of our influential businessmen, 
who are greatly concerned at the trouble he has got 
himself into. I do not know what can be done but I 
feel that you will be among the first to make it felt that 
our government concerns itself warmly in the treat- 
ment the citizens receive when in trouble and [you 
will] do all in your power to aid and assist them.’’¢ 
The former mayor of New York and proprietor of 
the New York and Pacific Steamship Company, W. R. 
Grace, saw to it that the State Department followed 
up on Hammond’s case by forwarding letters to As- 
sistant Secretary Edwin F. Uhl at the State Depart- 
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ment, a man in Grace’s view “who knew how to act if 
necessary.’ Grace also sent letters to Senator 
Stephen B. Elkins, a Republican from West Virginia, 
and the New York Democratic Senators David B. Hill 
and Edward Murphy. The millionaire Philip D. 
Armour, meat king of America, from his Chicago office 
urged “. . . diplomatic action by the State Department 
in favor of John Hays Hammond... [who] was a 
friend and fellow collegian of [his] . . . son at Yale 
[and of whose character he had] . . . personal knowl- 
edges aia? ἢ 

In Congress the two California senators George C. 
Perkins, a Republican, and the Democrat Stephen M. 
White intervened actively with the administration and 
fellow congressmen on Hammond’s behalf. They 
were assisted in this by the Nevada delegation and by 
Senator Fred T. Dubois of Idaho, who knew Ham- 
mond personally. Members of Congress also felt prods 
from their constituents who were sympathetic to Ham- 
mond during this period. Congressmen received letters 
from Washington State, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Virginia, Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
This widespread support explains the success of the 
Hammond petition in Congress, although this support 
was not as overwhelming as Hammond claimed in his 
Autobiography. The concentration of Hammond’s 
personal friends in the upper chamber also accounts 
for the near-unanimous endorsement of the petition 
by the senators.?® 

The “Hammond lobby” outlined above was made up 
of people who were important as members of the 
military establishment, the political establishment, and 
the economic establishment. In 1926 a congressman 
anonymously identified the important elements in po- 
litical Washington as “Army and Navy Officers, dis- 
tinguished Senators, big captains of industry . . . and 
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the social leaders of the capital.” 
porters came from these groups.?® 

Among Hammond’s supporters were many “eco- 
nomic dominants”; that is, occupants of major eco- 
nomic posts in their communities. And it is generally 
conceded that the period between 1890 and 1914 was 
one in which the influence of businessmen was grow- 
ing in America and that the election of 1896 was a 
manifestation of this development. Other Hammond 
supporters were “prescribed influentials” holding posi- 
tions formally designed to sanction the exercise of 
influence. Among these were various office-holders at 
the national, state, and local levels.?° 

Ernest R. May, a historian who has ventured into 
the treacherous waters of public opinion study suggests 
that there are opinion “leaders” and “publics” for vari- 
ous issues. May argues that there is a foreign policy 
elite which influences that section of public opinion 
primarily concerned with foreign affairs. Two of the 
men who pleaded Hammond’s case were among the 
six men identified by May as “leaders of opinion” in 
New York City in the 1890s. Those two were Abram 
S. Hewitt and W. C. Whitney. Both men occupied 
major economic posts in New York City and held 
at one time or another positions of political influence 
in the New York area, Whitney as a congressman and 
Hewitt as a mayor. In the newspaper business, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst occupied a comparable position 
on the West Coast.?2 


Hammond’s sup- 


PART IV 


POLICY-MAKING AND THE 
HAMMOND AFFAIR 


“It seems as if all the troubles and perplexities that 
can gather about the office I hold were just at this time 
making a combined assault.” So wrote President 
Cleveland in a confidential letter to Ambassador Bay- 
ard on a cold December day late in 1895. The initial 
near-unanimous support and congressional applause 
that the president had enjoyed immediately following 
his Venezuela message of December 17 was evapo- 
rating in the face of incessant criticism from the re- 
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ligious press and the banking communities in New 
York and Boston.? 

Republicans and Silverites had supported the presi- 
dent unconditionally on Venezuela—but the Silverites 
also vehemently opposed Cleveland’s fiscal policies at 
home. The silverite controversy threatened to wreak 
havoc with the internal unity of the Democratic party 
over which the president was titular head and leader. 
Four senators had emerged in November, 1895, as 
leaders of an organized silver movement within the 
Democratic party challenging President Cleveland’s 
monetary policies. When the president appeared un- 
willing to compromise on the silver issue, the four 
Democratic Silverite Senators—Isham G. Harris of 
Tennessee, Francis M. Cockrell of Missouri, John W. 
Daniel of Virginia, and James K. Jones of Arkansas— 
led a sectional split within the Democratic Party.” 

As the economic depression which began in 1893 
continued to deepen during the winter of 1895, tenant 
farmers of the South and Midwest and silver miners 
of the West viewed the president and other gold 
standard advocates as cronies of Eastern banking in- 
terests. Thus, the decision of the Cleveland admini- 
stration to adhere to the gold standard led to erosion 
of its party support in those areas which had been 
historic Democratic strongholds. Further, Cleveland’s 
strict adherence to the Jeffersonian concept of limited 
gavernment weakened Democratic support among 
small businessmen in 1894 and 1896. America’s econ- 
omy was changing from an agrarian to an industrial 
base. Due to this structural change, in 1890 the value 
of manufactured goods superseded that of farm prod- 
ucts for the first time. A shift in occupations accom- 
panied this change and 57 per cent of the work force 
engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. The struggle 
to adapt the role of government to new industrial and 
social needs caught the Democratic leadership under 
Cleveland, trapped in an inflexible traditional mold. 
The Republicans on the other hand, willingly experi- 
mented with the use of governmental authority to 
spur on economic growth and bring about national 
prosperity. This aspect of Republican policy appealed 
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to urban dwellers in a period of depression. In the 
1896 presidential election, Republicans routed Demo- 
crats in all the big cities which had been traditional 
Democratic strongholds outside the South.’ 

After New Year’s Day, 1896, Cleveland directed 
Secretary Olney to handle negotiations of the Vene- 
zuela question. But the president's unwillingness to 
compromise on the gold standard rendered him power- 
less to stem the tide of the silverite controversy. The 
silver forces within the party then decided to capture 
the Democratic National Convention or failing to do 
so, to prevent the pro-gold Cleveland wing of the party 
from gaining control of the convention. From Janu- 
ary, 1896, to the meeting of the Democratic Conven- 
tion in Chicago in August, 1896, the struggle for the 
control of state delegations by the silver and gold 
factions of the party raged on.*4 

The Cleveland administration’s policy-making oc- 
curred within this political and economic climate filled 
with debate and controversy in January, 1896. The 
administration faced an ideological rebellion within 
its own party, sought to retain friendships it had de- 
veloped in the past and at the same time wished to 
allay the fears of its less virulent opponents. President 
Cleveland’s legendary strong-willed character not- 
withstanding, the Cleveland administration in the first 
months of 1896 was vulnerable to political pressure 
from influential circles. Thus the public pressure that 
was exerted on behalf of Hammond and the other 
Americans in January and February, 1896, occurred 
at an opportune time. However, the effect of this 
pressure weakened as the convention approached and 
the victory of the silver forces within the Democratic 
Party appeared imminent. 

With Cleveland’s approval after New Year's Day, 
1896, Olney began a series of private and secret meet- 
ings with Henry Norman, sub-editor of the London 
Daily Chronicle, who recently arrived from England 
as special correspondent in Washington. Through 
Norman’s columns in the London Daily Chronicle 
Olney assured the British public that the United States 
desired a peaceful solution to the Venezuela dispute. 
At the same time, Olney used the opportunity to ques- 
tion the validity of British claims in Venezuela.® 
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The informal diplomacy conducted by Olney after 
January 1 followed the initiatives of some American 
newspapers, especially the initiative of Joseph Pulitzer 
and his New York World toward the end of 1895. 
The press received indirect assistance from concerned 
groups such as the American Peace Society which 
sought arbitration of the Venezuela dispute. These 
efforts helped to calm down bellicose tempers on both 
sides of the Atlantic so that when the Jameson fiasco 
and the Kruger telegram of January 3 occurred, 
Anglo-American hostility sank even further from the 
public mind. The public revelations of America’s pa- 
cific intentions through Norman’s dispatches to the 
London Daily Chronicle made Salisbury optimistic 
enough to inform the queen on January 9 that the 
“. . political sky was clearing and the Americans 
were ready to be reasonable.” ® 

Conciliatory expressions on both sides of the At- 
lantic pushed back the possibility of war. Sir William 
Harcourt and other pro-American British politicians 
exerted pressure on Joseph Chamberlain and Salisbury 
to concede American claims for total arbitration. In 
a cabinet meeting of January 11, which discussed the 
Transvaal problem, Armenian killings, Anglo-French 
relations, and the Venezuela dispute, the cabinet pushed 
Salisbury to compromise until Salisbury announced 
that “. .. if... [Britain] were to yield uncondi- 
tionally to American threats, another Prime Minister 
would have to be found.” However, the cabinet felt 
grateful enough that America had not pushed her 
claims on Britain while the Transvaal problem was in 
115 acute stage, that despite Salisbury’s objections, the 
cabinet decided to initiate informal negotiations through 
Lyon Playfair and Ambassador Bayard, a known 
anglophile. This significant step on the part of the 
British broke the diplomatic stalemate and_ insti- 
tuted semi-official communications between the two 
countries.” 
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First Phase of “Hammond Affair” 


On Saturday morning, January 11, news reached 


New York by cable from London that American citi- 


zens were among those arrested by Transvaal authori- 
ties in the aftermath of the abortive Jameson Raid. 
Charles Truslow, a wealthy lawyer in New York, in- 
quired whether John Hays Hammond and Victor H. 
Clement were among the arrested ‘Americans. Later 
that afternoon the United Press office confirmed Trus- 
low’s worst fears that Hammond was indeed among 
the arrested “reformers” in Johannesburg. Truslow 
thereupon set in motion lobbying efforts to pressure 
the government in Washington to act quickly on be- 
half of Hammond. Truslow cabled William Crocker 
in San Francisco. Crocker relayed the disconcerting 
news to Hammond’s family and friends in the San 
Francisco area and requested Senators Perkins and 
White in Washington to urge the Cleveland adminis- 
tration to rally to Hammond’s aid. Truslow also 
cabled James Houghteling and Herman Butler, Ham- 
mond’s Yale days friends in Chicago. Butler and 
Houghteling asked other friends to petition their con- 
gressmen and the Cleveland administration to inter- 
vene on behalf of John Hays Hammond.8 

On Sunday, January 12, Truslow took the morning 
train from New York City to Washington accompanied 
by Richard Smith, Jr., a friend of Hammond and a 
fellow Yale man from Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Smith accompanied Truslow to Washington because 
he was personally known to the powerful “Senator 
Sherman, and a number of other influential men.” 
However, Truslow found the mediation of Assistant 
Attorney-General Edward B. Whitney, another Yale 
classmate of Hammond, more than adequate. Whitney 
arranged an interview for Truslow with Secretary 
Olney by eleven o’clock that morning despite Olney’s 
reluctance to grant interviews outside his office hours. 
Upon learning of Hammond’s plight, Olney, according 
to Truslow, “seemed to take great interest in the mat- 
ter and promised . . . immediate action on the part of 
the Department.” Later that day Olney met with 
President Cleveland and the two men probably dis- 
cussed the Hammond case among other things.® 

Truslow mistakenly informed the secretary of state 
that the American consular agent in Johannesburg, 
John C. Manion, was taken ill. According to Truslow, 
Manion’s illness compelled Olney to turn to the 
British for help. Olney sought advice from Sir Julian 
Paunceforte, the British ambassador in Washington. 
Paunceforte suggested that Olney should instruct Bay- 
ard “to mention the case unofficially to Lord Salis- 
bury.” Paunceforte assured Olney that Salisbury would 


8Truslow to Harris, New York, January 15, 1896, Box 2, 
Hammond Papers, San Francisco Chronicle, January 13, 1896, 
p. 1. 

®Truslow to Harris, New York, January 12, 1896, Box 2, 
Hammond Papers, Cleveland to Olney, January 12, 1896, Series 
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readily comply witha request to extend British protec- 
tion to Hammond. Jronically, Hammond was fuming 
in a Pretoria jail on that same day believing that he 
and other “reformers” were betrayed into meaningless 
surrender by British representatives. When Olney 
learned on January 13 that other Americans besides 
Hammond were arrested and in peril for their lives, 
he cabled Bayard to request the offices of the British 
government formally.”® 

America’s request that Britain protect American 
citizens in the Transvaal carried far reaching diplo- 
matic consequences. While Olney made the initial 
request concerning Hammond confidentially, the sec- 
ond appeal was made public and reported by the 
American press on January 14. A question arises 
whether Secretary Olney used the “Hammond” case 
to demonstrate American friendship and to smooth 
the ruffled feelings of the British government or 
whether Olney’s actions were an ad hoc reaction to 
the official vacuum created by the purported illness 
of the American Consular agent in the Transvaal. 
Certainly America’s action was not a response to the 
British proposals made through Playfair to Bayard. 
Those proposals reached Washington on the thirteenth, 
a day after Olney submitted the official American re- 
quest to the British.” 

Thus Olney dispatched the “unofficial’” request to 
Bayard on Sunday, January 12, without knowing 
that the British cabinet on the previous day had de- 
cided to send Lyon Playfair to Ambassador Bayard 
with British proposals suggesting “a way out of the 
[diplomatic] impasse... .” Bayard received the 
conciliatory British proposals on Venezuela and Ol- 
ney’s unofficial request to the British government for 
Hammond’s protection on the same day. When Ol- 
ney’s second cable officially requesting the protection 
of all American citizens arrested in the Transvaal ar- 
rived on January 13, Bayard immediately forwarded 
the two cables to Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office. 
The accommodative British reply on this issue sig- 
naled the beginning of an unofficial Anglo-American 
detente.?? 

The personal influence of those who made requests 
for the protection of Hammond and other Americans 
in the Transvaal prompted Olney’s actions. Edward 
B. Whitney, the assistant attorney-general, played the 
most important role at this stage. Whitney had been 


10 Ibid. Paunceforte to Olney, Washington, January 12, 1896, 
Miscellany, Container 6, Olney Papers, Olney to Bayard, 
Washington, January 13, 1896, in Foreign Relations 1896 58: 
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tobiography 1: p. 361. 

11 Truslow to Harris, New York, January 15, 1896, Hammond 
Papers, Tansill, Foreign Policy of Bayard, p. 379; Hammond, 
Autobiography 1: p. 361; New York Journal, January 14, 
1896, p. 1. 

12 Playfair to Bayard, London, January 13, 1896, and Bayard 
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Policy of Bayard, pp. 740-742. 
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appointed to his post in the Justice Department under 
Olney and to Olney’s satisfaction had ably assisted 
the then attorney-general through the turmoil of the 
Pullman strike in 1894. Whitney therefore repre- 
sented an important personal dimension in influencing 
Olney’s attitude towards the “Hammond case.” 13 

The California delegation represented another source 
of pressure on Olney. While Olney was prodded on 
the personal. level by Whitney, word of Hammond’s 
arrest reached the California senators, Republican 
Stephen M. White and Democrat George C. Perkins 
from San Francisco. Both men knew Hammond 
personally and were eager to help. It is not incon- 
ceivable that Perkins as a gold Democrat who knew 
of Hammond’s arrest earlier than White, could have 
apprised the president. The president also received a 
telegram from Benjamin Maddox, editor of the Tularc 
County Times and Democratic committee chairman 
of Tulare County, a small rural community in central 
California. 

Cables from Ernest Wiltsee, an assistant of Ham- 
mond in the Transvaal mining operations who was 
then in London, prompted a second flurry of telegrams 
to Washington. James Budd, the Democratic gover- 
nor of California, sent two telegrams to Washington 
on behalf of Hammond: one to the secretary of state 
and another to the two California senators. During 
that same day White and Perkins wired back to 
Crocker in San Francisco and informed Crocker that 
there was no need to worry as the secretary of state 
had expressed a willingness to act on behalf of Ham- 
mond. The California senators further informed 
Crocker that they had arranged an interview with 
Olney on Monday morning, January 13, when they 
would discuss the Hammond case with the secretary 
in depth.?5 

After January 12, 1896, telegrams from relatives, 
friends, and associates continued to pour into Washing- 
ton requesting the governnient’s intervention on behalf 
of Hammond and other American miners arrested in 
the Transvaal. Wiltsee then cabled new information 
from London which added a new dimension of danger. 
In accordance with its legal code, the property and 
bank accounts of all arrested “reformers” had been at- 
tached by the Transvaal state but Wiltsee represented 
this as a case where Hammond’s “property was [be- 
ing] threatened with confiscation.” This piece of 


18 Olney to Whitney, Washington, January 12, 1896, Box 2, 
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news accompanied an unfounded rumor that the 
Transvaal burghers, unable to vent their rage on Dr. 
Jameson’s British filibusters (who were being re- 
patriated to England for trial) planned to turn the full 
fury of their vengeance on the arrested Americans to 
get satisfaction. The report stimulated requests by 
friends of Hammond that the American government 
act to protect Hammond.*® 

Perkins and White held a long interview with Ol- 
ney on January 13. Senator White left this meeting 
feeling confident that “when Kruger finds that we are 
paying some attention to our citizens, he will take a 
liberal view of the situation.” White argued that it 
was legally impossible for Hammond to be guilty of 
treason since Hammond was not a citizen of the 
South African Republic and had sworn no oath of al- 
_ legiance to that state.*’ 

Hammond’s supporters emphasized three themes in 
their letters to officials and in their appeals through 
the newspapers. First, supporters argued that Ham- 
mond’s impeccable character rendered him immune to 
wrongdoing. One supporter declared that he would 
not believe Hammond’s guilt even if Hammond him- 
self confessed so! Second, they insisted that Ham- 
mond, as a non-citizen in the South African Republic, 
could not legally be guilty of treason. Third, the 
threatened confiscation of Hammond’s property stirred 
suspicion among Hammond’s business associates. 
These men who knew Hammond’s rumored salary of 
$100,000 per year and the ownership of a home in 
Johannesburg valued at $30,000 realized that a great 
deal of Hammond’s fortune was tied up in the South 
African Republic. Some friends argued that Ham- 
mond was being held under trumped-up charges to 
enable the Kruger government to confiscate his prop- 
erty. This was a view that Wiltsee in London freely 
encouraged in the first phase of the ‘Hammond 
affair.” Concern for Hammond’s property impelled 
Wiltsee, from the beginning, to urge Hammond’s sup- 
porters in the United States to “push Washington.” 
General Harris in San Francisco, Hammond’s business 
associate, subscribed to this explanation of Ham- 
mond’s arrest during the early stage of the ‘““Ham- 
mond affair.” This rumor flourished in the early go- 
ing because the Transvaal government had not pre- 
pared formal charges against the ‘“‘reformers.” Trans- 
vaal government lawyers were still wading through 
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the pile of documents captured from Dr. Jameson’s 
column. On January 22 the Kruger government 
finally reached a preliminary decision to deny bail to 
Hammond and four others on the ground that they 
were ringleaders of the Johannesburg Plot.1® 

On the diplomatic front, Olney’s instructions to 
Bayard in London and to Manion in Johannesburg 
bore positive results but raised new problems. Bayard 
cabled back on January 15 stating that he had received 
prompt assurances “from Colonial Secretary Chamber- 
lain that he (Chamberlain) [had] instructed Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner to extend same pro- 
tection in behalf of John Hays Hammond and any 
other American citizen . . . as would be taken in the 
interest of British subjects under like circumstances.” 
The cable from the consular agent Manion in Johan- 
nesburg was less reassuring. Manion pointed out 
that “President Kruger and his Goverment will take 
a fair and honorable attitude to all aliens in the Trans- 
vaal.” Manion promised to keep Olney informed of 
“matters affecting American citizens” in the case. 
This could hardly be called a proper response to the 
specific instructions of the State Department ordering 
Manion to protect American citizens and make sure 
they received fair play. This was the first of many 
diplomatic blunders that Manion committed in han- 
dling American affairs in the South African Republic. 
Olney, faced with this ambiguous response, cabled 
Manion again with these emphatic instructions: ‘“Pre- 
sume you have made the strongest efforts with Trans- 
vaal Government in interest and for protection of 
American citizens and their property. If not, do so 
at once. British representatives will cooperate.” 19 

The State Department changed its strategy in re- 
sponse to continued pleas by Hammond’s friends call- 
ing for the protection of American property as well as 
American lives. First, Wiltsee, Hammond’s assistant, 
and then Charles Butters, the brother of one of the 
arrested Americans, suggested that a direct appeal by 
the government of the United States would carry 
more weight with the authorities of the South African 
Republic than representation through the British gov- 
ernment. Butters also emphasized the need to protect 
the property as well as the lives of the arrested Ameri- 
cans. Both men recommended that Clifford Knight, 
the vice-consul in Cape Town, be instructed to proceed 
to Pretoria to represent Americans because Manion 


18 Harris to Truslow, San Francisco, January 16, 1896, 
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was “a man devoid of standing.” Senators White and 
Perkins transmitted these views to Richard Olney.”° 

The next day Olney complied with these requests 
and instructed Vice-Consul Knight by cable to “pro- 
ceed to Johannesburg and cooperate with consular 
agent Manion for [the] protection of American citi- 
zens and their property.” This change in the handling 
of the “Hammond affair’? demonstrates the control of 
State Department policy by the Hammond lobby at 
this stage. Nowhere in the records of the State De- 
partment is there an official suggestion for this change 
outside of the requests made by the California sena- 
tors on January 17. Olney was not oblivious to the 
letter forwarded to him by Senator Perkins that same 
day in which six influential northern Californians had 
written on behalf of John Hays Hammond and Thomas 
Mein. The signatories of the letter were William Al- 
vord, president of the Bank of California, J. D. Fry, 
president of the California Trust Company, E. W. 
Hopkins, who described himself as a banker and a 
capitalist, Robert Duncan, Jr., a banker, A. T. Corbus, 
a self-styled capitalist who also acted as an agent 
for D. O. Mills and finally, R. D. Fry, another self- 
styled capitalist. The signatories requested Senator 
Perkins to “urge the Government to continue its ef- 
forts to secure ... the immediate release of John 
Hays Hammond and Thomas Mein.” ?? 

This second wave of suggestions for direct action 
by the American government followed the realization 
that the American request for British help in the 
Transvaal had not been a wise move. Truslow re- 
turned to Washington on January 16 to undo this mis- 
take. Second, Wiltsee, the perpetual pessimist, sent 
telegrams to N. H. Harris in San Francisco depicting 
Hammond’s situation as critical and appealing for re- 
newed efforts on behalf of Hammond. As a result, a 
meeting was held on January 19 at the offices of 
Richard P. Hammond, brother of John Hays Ham- 
mond, in San Francisco. The meeting worked out 
strategies for further concerted action and urged Gov- 
ernor Budd to cable Washington once more. The 
governor obligingly cabled President Cleveland and 
Senator White. Other friends of Hammond and in- 
terested civic groups sent telegrams to the California 
delegation and the Cleveland administration. The 
secretary of the Aztec Club in Washington promised 
immediate action by Aztec Club members.?? 
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Mrs. Hammond, writing from the Transvaal, im- 
plored the help of Senator Dubois of Idaho, a Yale 
friend of Hammond’s, and Senator Catchings of Mis- 
sissippi, a friend of her family. Catchings also re- 
ceived a letter from N. H. Harris in San Francisco. 
Both senators called on Olney on January 18 and urged 
speedy action by the State Department.** 

During this same period, the exertions of the “Yale 
Organization” in Chicago and the Truslow efforts 
bore fruit. Letters and telegrams reached the State 
Department from Colorado, Illinois, California, Min- 
nesota, Idaho, Nevada, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. Most of 
the letters and telegrams were addressed to the secre- 
tary of state and his assistants while the rest were 
sent through congressmen, senators, the president, and 
even the chief justice of the Supreme Court. The in- 
fluential W. C. Whitney in New York gave Truslow 
a letter of introduction to Olney. The importance of 
W. C. Whitney to the Cleveland administration has 
already been established. The University Club of San 
Francisco offered a suggestion that was later used by 
the State Department. The club president, Frank J. 
Symmes, argued that “if any British subject is re- 
turned to England for Raid, John Hays Hammond 
should, if he desires it, be returned to the United 
States for γι]. Olney reiterated this suggestion in 
his correspondence with American representatives in 
the Transvaal.** 

Within the American news media, by January 23, 
the New York Journal owned by William Randolph 
Hearst had taken the lead from the San Francisco 
Chronicle in pursuing the Hammond story. Earlier 
Hearst had cabled President Kruger through the 
Journal soliciting information about the treatment of 
American prisoners in Transvaal jails. In part, this 
initiative was caused by the failure of American con- 
sular officials to keep the State Department, and 
through it, the American press properly informed of 
developments in the Transvaal. On January 21 the 
Information Bureau of the South African Republic 
informed Hearst that American prisoners in the Trans- 
vaal jails were treated well. There had been no ofh- 
cial word from the South African Republic to the 
State Department since January 16, when Manion had 
cabled the department that it was impossible for him 
to make a definite report without undertaking an in- 
vestigation. After that date, despite repeated requests 
for more information by the secretary of state, the 
next communication from Manion to the State De- 
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partment did not leave the Transvaal until January 25. 
In late January an embarrassed Olney was obliged to 
refer senators and congressmen to the pages of the 
New York Journal for information.” 


Second Phase of “Hammond Affair” 


On January 23, news of an urgent cable from New- 
castle in the British colony of Natal reached Washing- 
ton. In that cable, Joseph Storey Curtis, one of the 
Americans arrested after the Jameson Raid, appealed 
to Harry T. Creswell, the city and county attorney of 
San Francisco who had known Hammond for twenty 
years: 


Exert your influence to help Hammond. He is con- 
fined with sixty of us in Pretoria jail. He has been taken 
as one of the ringleaders, and unless some radical mea- 
sures are taken by our own government he will be made 
to suffer for the sins of others for which he is in no way 
responsible. 


The cable was dated January 22 and later published 
in the New York Sun.*® 

Though the cable galvanized Hammond’s friends 
into action once more, it should be understood in the 
context of developments in the Transvaal. An earlier 
part of this study has indicated the central role that 
Hammond played in the inner ring of the Johannes- 
burg plot. Due credit must be given to Hammond’s 
ability to keep this piece of information from the other 
Americans arrested with him during the period that 
preceded the publication of the famous “letter of in- 
vitation.” Hammond continued to receive the sym- 
pathy of his fellow Americans in the Transvaal as a 
wronged innocent until April. The Curtis telegram 
was caused by the decision of the Transvaal author- 
ties on January 21 to free most of the arrested “re- 
formers” on bail. Bail was refused for five men: 
Colonel Frank Rhodes, Lionel Phillips, George Farrar, 
James P. Fitzpatrick, and John Hays Hammond. Ex- 
cept for Fitzpatrick the acknowledged secretary of the 
Reform Movement, these men were signatories to the 
conditional letter of invitation captured with Dr. 
Jameson’s filibustering expedition.?’ 

A copy of this letter was found in the dispatch box 
of Major Robert White at Doornkop. The box also 
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contained diaries, notebooks, codebooks, and cipher 
keys. Major White further obliged Transvaal au- 
thorities by swearing an affidavit certifying to the au- 
thenticity of the signatures. The letter became an in- 
controvertible piece of damaging testimony against 
Hammond when it was revealed during the trial in 
April.?8 

The news that Hammond was denied bail carried 
ominous overtones of unfairness to friends in the 
United States. A renewed campaign was mounted 
with San Francisco as the center of operations. Judge 
Creswell conveyed the information about Hammond 
to General Harris, the press, and the silverite senator 
from Nevada, William M. Stewart, a Republican. 
Creswell also contacted California congressman Ma- 
guire and Robert Keating of Virginia, who were both 
Democrats. Creswell requested William M. Thornton 
of Anaconda, Montana, and Thompson Campbell of 
Butte, Montana, to interest the Montana delegation 
in Hammond's fate. James 1). Thornton sought to 
influence the Democratic senators from Alabama, 
James L. Pugh and John T. Morgan, as well as Sena- 
tor Daniel of Virginia and William B. Bates of Ten- 
nessee.”” 

The Gold-Mining Exchange of San Francisco lis- 
tened to N. H. Harris and planned a large public meet- 
ing to demonstrate support for Hammond the follow- 
ing day. Before adjourning the Gold Mining Ex- 
change adopted a resolution which read: 


Whereas a number of American citizens of the State 
of California have been arrested and imprisoned by the 
authorities of the South African Republic charged with 
complicity in the recent armed invasion of that country 
and whereas from our knowledge of the men so charged, 
their high character, their education and standing, we do 
not believe that they are guilty of the grave offense for 
which they have been arrested and for which they have 
to be tried, therefore be it resolved by this Gold Mining 
Exchange of San Francisco ... that our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress be urged to take immediate 
action in behalf of our imperiled citizens. .. .°° 


By January 30, the Manufacturers and Producers 
Association of California, as well as the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, had ap- 
pended their petitions to the long stream of appeals 
which poured into Washington. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Manufacturers and Producers Association 
firmly believed that Hammond was “‘illegally restrained 
of his liberty in prison in South Africa” and joined 
with others in requesting the “Government of the 
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United States to immediately take such active steps 
as may be deemed expedient towards ameliorating the 
condition and securing the release of Mr. Hammond 
and the restoration of his property.” ** 

Concern for the safety of Hammond was nationwide 
up to this point. It is perhaps enlightening to recall 
here that this broad support was partly due to the 
efforts of Rossiter W. Raymond, the secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. Raymond 
believed that Hammond was “one of the leading engi- 
neers of the world,” a sentiment shared by John D. 
Messerman of the Weston Timber Company of Manis- 
tigue, Michigan. Hammond’s popularity was demon- 
strated by the appeals from the mining states of the 
Union. “So numerous are these messages of concern 
for Hammond [at the State Department ],’’ commented 
the New York World, “that information regarding 
affairs in the South Africa Republic seems to be more 
eagerly sought than news about the Venezuela inci- 
dent.” *? | 

The San Francisco Chronicle proclaimed that 
“Americans in the Transvaal [were] no longer in 
danger” on January 28. The Chronicle predicted that 
actions of the State Department would make ‘“Oom 
Paul think twice” in dealing with the arrested Ameri- 
cans. “It took a great deal of pressure,” admitted the 
paper, “to set the wheels of the State Department in 
motion, but since they have begun to move there seems 
to be no abandonment in their velocity.” 38 

Despite Olney’s active concern in the Hammond 
case, there was a breakdown in communications on 
the South African side. Vice-Consul Knight left Cape 
Town on January 22 accompanied by J. Bryant Lind- 
ley, an American solicitor. They reached Pretoria in 
the evening two days later. Knight immediately found 
himself plunged into a wrangle with Consular Agent 
Manion. Knight informed Olney that Hammond had 
been denied bail and was still in prison but that the 
other six Americans had been released on a $10,000 
bail each. He confirmed the report that the govern- 
ment of the South African Republic had attached prop- 
erty shares and bank accounts of all arrested Ameri- 
cans. In a separate message, Knight conveyed the 
wish of the American community in the Transvaal, 
which he fully endorsed, that the American Govern- 
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ment “instantly send a fully empowered diplomat to 
the Transvaal to act as exigencies demand.” 3: 

Manion, who had direct instructions from Washing- 
ton to act on behalf of the Americans, refused to take 
orders from Vice-Consul Knight. The confusion was 
complicated by the fact that Olney instructed Knight to 
“cooperate with Consular Agent Manion.” Consular 
regulations stipulated that Knight as δ vice-consul 
would supersede Manion. On the other hand, Manion 
was not officially notified of Knight’s coming by the 
State Department. Besides, Manion resented Knight’s 
attempt to supersede him since Manion was an Amer- 
ican citizen while Knight was a British subject. 
Manion cabled his report to Olney on January 25, a 
report which in essence duplicated one already made 
by Knight. After giving a detailed account of the 
situation, Manion added an observation which cast 
doubt on the efficacy of British intervention on behalf 
of Americans in the Transvaal. “Cables announce 
England will protect Americans,” Manion stated, “this 
resented by Americans, including prisoners and 
counted against Americans by Transvaal, whose 
troubles had all been British, and suspicious if Amer- 
ica accepts England’s protection .. . Boers regard 
their history parallel with sister Republic United 
States.” 35 

When Olney received the Manion telegram, he was 
already aware of criticism regarding his reliance on 
British protection. He cabled an explanation to 
Manion and to the authorities of the South African 
Republic that “British good offices were asked origi- 
nally because it was represented that [Manion was] 
disabled by fever and that case was urgent, and be- 
cause any other immediate and effective interposition 
seemed unavailable.” The secretary of state assured 
Manion that “the United States is now acting inde- 
pendently .. . in its own interest and for its own 
citizens, and not as sympathizers of any other power.” 
Olney instructed Manion to communicate directly with 
the Transvaal Republic and on behalf of the United 
States, “making most urgent representations in behalf 
of American citizens.” Among the questions Olney 
wanted clarified by the Transvaal government was 
why the Americans were not turned over to the United 
States when British subjects and leaders like Jameson 
were turned over to Great Britain. Olney ordered 
Manion “to insist on Hammond’s parole.’ 38 


34 Knight to Olney, telegram, Pretoria, January 25, 1896 
and Knight to Olney, telegram, Pretoria, January 25, 1896, in 
Foreign Relations 1896 58: p. 568. 

35 Olney to Knight, telegram, Washington, January 17, 1896; 
Knight to Uhl, Cape Town, February 5, 1896, Manion to Ol- 
ney, telegram, Johannesburg, January 25, 1896, in Foreign 
Relations 1896 58: pp. 564, 568-569, 573-574; Ferguson, 
American Diplomacy, pp. 22- 23. 

36 Olney to Manion, telegram, Washington, January 25, 
1896, Foreign Relations, 1896, 58: p. 569. 
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Olney confounded an already befuddled situation by 
sending direct instructions to Manion when Knight 
was in the Transvaal. Further, a new source of dis- 
agreement between Manion and the Transvaal authori- 
ties ensued. Manion was granted an audience by 
Kruger and the executive council of the Transvaal on 
January 28 in which the substance of Olney’s cable 
was relayed to an approving Kruger. Manion cabled 
Olney that Kruger and his council “are gratified 
United States is acting independently,” and then sug- 
gested that ‘British representatives should be immedi- 
ately instructed not to address this (Transvaal) gov- 
ernment on behalf of Americans.” Manion then ex- 
plained that Jameson was turned over to the British 
because he had violated English law as well as Trans- 
vaal law while Hammond and others “are merely 
charged with contravention of local law.” *’ 

President Kruger and his cabinet saw a copy of 
Manion’s cable to Olney, and became indignant. J. V. 
Boescheten, the acting secretary of state for the Trans- 
vaal, telegraphed Manion with a copy to Olney in 
Washington indicating inaccuracies in Manion’s cable 
to Olney. Boescheten emphasized that Kruger did 
not have “‘the slightest wish to influence any step . . . 
taken by the United States.’’ Boescheten criticized 
Manion for creating a misunderstanding and failing to 
submit the cablegram to the Transvaal authorities for 
perusal before sending it off as he had promised to do. 
Olney thought it wise to pour oil over the troubled 
Manion-Kruger relations. He cabled the acting secre- 
tary of state of the South African Republic to express 
appreciation for the corrective cablegram. He de- 
scribed the Transvaal as “a Republic for which the 
United States can bear only the friendliest feelings.” ** 


Third Phase of “Hammond Affair” 


A new stage in the “Hammond Affair” began on 
Friday, January 31, 1896, when the New York Journal 


and the San Francisco Examiner published a long tele-. 


gram addressed to Hearst and ostensibly signed by 
Hammond. This cable threatened to overturn the deli- 
cate diplomatic understanding that Secretary Olney 
had succeeded in creating between the American gov- 
ernment and the Transvaal government. Like the 
Curtis cable before it, the startling nature of this 
cable set in motion another round of pro-Hammond 
appeals which soon reached the lawmakers in Wash- 
ington. Composed by Mrs. Hammond, a pregnant 
woman under intense stress, the telegram began with 
a searing indictment of the Transvaal government. 


37 Manion to Olney, telegram, Pretoria, January 29, 1896; 
tbid., p. 570. 

38 Acting secretary of state to Olney, telegram, Pretoria, 
January 29, 1896; Olney to acting secretary of state, telegram, 
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The cable read: 


I was arrested with sixty-four others charged with sedi- 
tion and high treason. The circumstances are as follows: 

The history of the Transvaal is that of a small unen- 
lightened retrogressive community. The Government is 
a narrow oligarchy with a bad, inefficient administration. 
Monstrous monopolies and corruption are rampant. The 
new population including many prominent Americans 
comprises more than twice the number of the governing 
class. They are the wealth producers, capable of all in- 
dustries, yet they bear nine-tenths of the taxation. They 
feel themselves alone, have no voice in affairs, are ex- 
cluded from franchise, have no municipal government, no 
Participation for their children in the public schools. 
They are oppressively taxed and badly treated. The in- 
dependence of the Supreme Court is constantly assailed 
by the Legislature. 


“This condition of affairs has continued for years,” 
claimed Mrs. Hammond, “all petitions for redress of 
grievances and remonstrances to the Boer Legislature 
were treated with scorn.” She followed this observa- 
tion with a review of developments since December, 
1895, attempting in her narrative to vindicate Ham- 
mond’s innocence of the charge of treason. She em- 
phasized that Hammond insisted on hoisting the flag 
of the republic on the building which housed the head- 
quarters of the Reform Committee. She described how 
Hammond made the men swear to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Transvaal Republic before agitating for 
their rights. 

The cable complained about the detention of the 
reformers, calling it “unjustifiable” and describing 
“the confiscation of their property as a monstrous 
oppression.” 

Then she turned to the role of the American gov- 
ernment and suggested how the government could aid 
its citizens in the Transvaal. 


Ask our Government to urge on the Transvaal Govern- 
ment the demands of the Reform Committee were reason- 
able and based on primary principles of the Republic. 

If the Transvaal Government persists in its present 
course, our Government can only invoke the aid of Great 
Britain, as paramount South African power, to coerce the 
Transvaal, which then forfeits the moral support of a 
sister Republic. 

This course the Transvaal would fear. 


Then she summarized her instructions to the Amer- 
ican government thus: 


First, urge the reasonableness of our claim; then warn 
the Transvaal Government of the consequences of loss of 
support and of invoking aid of Great Britain, which is 
much disliked by the Transvaal Government.?9 


Since John Hays Hammond’s name appeared at the 
end of the cable, the cable created a few problems. 
The first was that the cable was published in the media 


39 Hammond to Hearst Journal, Pretoria via Colesberg, 
January 29, 1896, in New York Journal, January 31, 1896, 
p. 1; Hammond to Senator Jones, telegram, Colesberg, Janu- 
ary 30, 1896, Miscellaneous Letters, R. G. 59, M-179, roll 930. 
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and placed in the public eye—a strategy that should 
have been suggested in private. Senator White, who 
had worked hard on Capitol Hill to stir up support on 
behalf of Hammond, notified Truslow that “if Ham- 
mond wrote the letter which was published in the 
Journal, he acted imprudently.” Hammond himself 
did not know until later that his wife had sent the 
cable.*° 

The previous Thursday, Truslow had closeted him- 
self with Secretary of State Olney, apparently trying 
to persuade Olney to send a consul with special minis- 
terial powers to Cape Town to handle Hammond’s 
case. Hammond’s friends, finding that the $2,000 
salary for the position of consul in Cape Town was 
too low, offered to supplement the income of a com- 
petent man appointed to the position. Olney objected 
to this temporary measure which would have created 
morale problems of incredible proportions among con- 
sular officials of the department. Olney informed Sen- 
ator Perkins that since President Cleveland was about 
to appoint a consul in Cape Town anyway, it would 
be helpful to raise the status of the Cape Town Con- 
sulate in order to attract competent men. The rank 
of the Cape Town consul could be raised to that of 
consul-general, one that automatically carried a 33 
per cent salary increase with it.*? 

Luckily for Senator Perkins, the appropriations bill 
for diplomatic and consular affairs was still meander- 
ing its way through Congress and in the hands of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. On February 4, 
Perkins convinced a subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to agree to the suggestion. An amend- 
ment was made to the bill raising Cape Town to the 
status of a consulate general. The amendment was 
approved by the Senate on February 19. The House 
approved the amendment after the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had heartily endorsed 
the amendment on February 20. Four days later, both 
the Senate and the House approved the Appropriations 
Bill which President Cleveland signed on February 27. 
The effect of this amendment was to place the Cape 
Town Consulate in the same rank as Constantinople, 
Dresden, Ottawa, St. Petersburg, Singapore, Frank- 
furt, Apia, and Rome. Although the need for ap- 
pointing a man who could take charge of the Trans- 
vaal affairs was clearly an important element in the 
minds of the president and Secretary Olney, the pub- 
licity generated by the Hammond case increased gov- 
ernment awareness of the economic potential of the 


40 White to Truslow, Washington, February 6, 1896, Cor- 
respondence Out 40; White Papers, Hammond, Autobiography 
1: p. 360. 

41 Olney to Cleveland, Washington, January 30, 1896, Mis- 
cellany, container 6, Olney Papers, San Francisco Chronicle, 
January 30, 1896, p. 1. 
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South African mining industry to American export 


trade.*? 

While the appointment of a new consul-general was 
still under discussion, Olney again prodded the le- 
thargic consular officials in Southern Africa for in- 
formation. He cabled Knight to report fully on the 
situation of Hammond and other arrested Americans. 
When no reply was forthcoming, the impatient Olney, 
again under pressure from Hammond’s friends, cabled 
directly to the South African Republic’s secretary of 
state for information on Hammond and other Ameri- 
can prisoners. There was growing concern for Ham- 
mond’s ill health and Olney wanted an official verifica- 
tion of the private reports reaching Washington from 
South Africa. “Much anxiety [is] felt here,” noted 
Olney, “‘as to their condition (Hammonds) and _ be- 
cause of the difficulty of communicating with them or 
hearing from them.” 48 

Before the Transvaal authorities could reply, both 
Knight and Manion reported to Olney that Hammond 
was out on bail. However, it was the acting secretary 
of state of the Transvaal who confirmed Hammond’s 
illness. Even at this period, Manion’s reports were 
sketchy and incomplete although he was the American 
official on the spot. The only satisfactory reports were 
filed by Vice-Consul Knight and his legal assistant, 
J. Bryant Lindley, after they were back in Cape Town. 
These were pro-British reports which took the side 
of the Uitlanders. Despite this, they were far su- 
perior to the glib cable reports which Manion was 
feeding to the State Department.*4 

Hammond in the meantime was released on a $50,- 
000 bail and placed under guard in a cottage outside 
the Pretoria jail where his wife could nurse him. 
Boescheten was cautious in his communication with 
Washington and simply stated that “Hammond is al- 
lowed to reside in a private cottage [sic] with his 
family, under police surveillance.” Later Hammond 
was permitted to go to his home in Johannesburg 


42U.S. Congress, Senate, Report of Amendments of the 
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where he was placed under house arrest. When Ham- 
mond’s health failed to improve, he was allowed to go 
to Cape Town to recuperate after posting a bail of 
$100,000 which the mining magnate Barney Barnato 
raised. Hammond’s health was the primary reason 
that prompted the Transvaal authorities to reach this 
decision but the interest of the United States govern- 
ment in the case was an important factor.*° 

During this phase, the help of the British govern- 
ment proved to be fruitless and exasperating. While 
British authorities in London and South Africa as- 
sured the American government of the safety of its 
citizens, private sources continued to provide informa- 
tion indicating the opposite. Indeed, it appeared that 
direct American intervention in the Transvaal brought 
about speedier results than action through the para- 
mount power in Southern Africa. On April 18, Olney 
sent the last urgent appeal to the vice consul in Cape 
Town, this time requesting the postponement of Ham- 
mond’s trial while the latter was recuperating at 
Muizenberg, a resort near Cape Town. The request 
was not granted by Transvaal authorities and Ham- 
mond was required to appear for trial in Pretoria on 
April 24. After fruitless attempts to dissuade him by 
friends, in South Africa and abroad, Hammond re- 
turned to the Transvaal where he pleaded guilty to a 
charge of treason with the other four reform leaders. 
He was promptly sentenced to death with his comrades 
on April 28. Rumors persisted that the sentence 
would be commuted but there was, for some twenty- 
four tense hours, no official confirmation from the 
Transvaal government.*® 


Final Phase of “Hammond Affair” 


The fourth and final phase of the Hammond case 
began when the death sentence was passed on Ham- 
mond and his British associates on April 28, 1896, by 
Chief Justice Gregorowski. When news of the sen- 
tence reached San Francisco, Hammond’s friends re- 
acted once more with a flood of appeals to Washing- 
ton. They asked the California delegation as well as 
Secretary Olney to undertake a last-ditch effort to 
save the life of Hammond. Many of Hammond’s 
friends were puzzled by his plea of guilty. They sus- 
pected that a deal had been worked out with the Trans- 
vaal government to pardon him after the guilty plea 
was made. The plea in itself precluded the American 
government from intervening on his behalf.’ 
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Never willing to give up, Hammond’s friends un- 
dertook one more crusade to save his life. They sug- 
gested that President Cleveland request Kruger to ex- 
ercise executive clemency. Cleveland refused. There- 
fore, Senator James Stewart of Nevada drew up a 
congressional petition to President Kruger that re- 
quested a pardon for Hammond. Two hundred and 
fifty-one [251] congressmen and senators signed the 
petition before it was sent to the Transvaal govern- 
ment through the State Department. About the same 
time, the Republican congressman, Rowland Mahaney 
of New York, tried unsuccessfully to introduce a reso- 
lution in the House which would urge the secretary of 
state to “take immediate action to safeguard the in- 
terests” of Hammond. The resolution was referred 
to committee and buried there.** 

The Cleveland administration did, however, act in 
the Hammond case. The British representative in 
Washington was also interested in the steps that 
America was taking, presumably to coordinate them 
with British actions. On April 28 the secretary of state 
received intimation from Knight that ‘“‘sentence will 
be commuted” and sought the basis for this expectation 
from Knight and, officially, from the Transvaal au- 
thorities. Knight quoted the remarks of the judge 
which read: “It is my painful duty to pass sentence 
according to law. I can only do according to the law, 
leaving it to the President and Executive Council to 
show you any mercy.” However, since the sentence 
was commuted to life imprisonment the next day, the 
official reply of the Transvaal government reached 
Washington too late to affect attitudes but it is note- 
worthy. The reply stated that no understanding had 
been reached between the judge and the Kruger ad- 
ministration before the death sentence was pronounced 
but the Executive Council of the Transvaal State had 
decided “‘to let mercy take the place of justice” even 
before they received the American telegram.‘ 

Hammond’s sentence was commuted to life im- 
prisonment but the attempts of his friends to influence 
the policy of the State Department continued. Harris 
in early June tried through Senator Catchings of 
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Mississippi and Edward B. Whitney at the Justice 
Department to urge President Cleveland to send a 
personal cable to Kruger asking clemency for Ham- 
mond because of Hammond’s poor health. While it 
was true that Mrs. Hammond had also fallen ill, the 
secretary of state, in reply, correctly pointed out that 
“The President would not feel justified in making any 
personal appeals to the President of the South African 
Republic on behalf of Mr. Hammond.” The Trans- 
vaal authorities finally freed John Hays Hammond in 
June, 1896, after exacting a fine of $125,000 and a 
written pledge from him not to interfere in the politi- 
cal affairs of the South African Republic for a period 
of three years.” 


CONCLUSION 


American policy towards Southern Africa changed 
as a result of developments surrounding the Jameson 
Raid. The Johannesburg plot of 1895 and the arrest 
of seven Americans in the Transvaal on January 10, 
1896, set in motion a significant and highly successful 
lobbying effort in the United States. This lobby art- 
fully manipulated the policy-making process of the 
United States government during the first and second 
phases of the “Hammond Affair.” By exploiting ac- 
cess to decision-makers and controlling incoming in- 
formation, Hammond’s supporters influenced the op- 
erations of the Department of State. 

When Hammond’s case persisted beyond one month, 
his supporters in America lost the monopoly on in- 
formation and with it the ability to manipulate the 
actions of the State Department. Other domestic 
concerns of the Cleveland administration began to 
intrude into the “Hammond Affair.” Olney and the 
president became less cooperative. In this respect the 
“Hammond Affair” conformed to the observation of 
foreign-policy scholars that since foreign policy de- 
cision-making is highly centralized even in a democ- 
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racy, decisions that are not predominantly economic 
and for which decision time is short are susceptible 
to the influence of organized special groups. How- 
ever, if the period of resolving a crisis lengthens, other 
interest groups and domestic factors intervene and 
complicate the process. 

The public pressure that was brought to bear on the 
Cleveland administration came from professional and 
business men who played significant roles in American 
politics in 1896; men who had been invaluable Cleve- 
land supporters in the campaign of 1892 were among 
them. Most of the men who appealed on behalf of 
Hammond and the other American engineers incar- 
cerated in Pretoria, were men with influence and 
power in San Francisco, Chicago, Washington, D.C., 
and New York. The Silverite controversy fragmented 
the politics of the Democratic Party and increased the 
influence of Hammond’s supporters. The campaign 
on Hammond’s behalf utilized interlocking linkages 
among men tied to the mining industry as investors 
and professional engineers in the states of California, 
Nevada, and Idaho. The campaign for Hammond 
also demonstrated the powerful institutional ties of 
Yale men and significant roles they played in Ameri- 
can society. 

American opinion expressed in the editorials of 
selected newspapers opposed the Jameson Raid, sup- 
ported the actions of the South African Republic and 
suspected British involvement in the abortive filibuster. 
With few exceptions, the newspapers treated the is- 
sue of Uitlander rights with skepticism before Janu- 
ary 12, 1896. At least one senator offered a resolu- 
tion of support for the South African Republic on 
January 10, 1896. Newspaper editorials became less 
critical of Uitlander rights once news of the Americans 
arrested for indirect involvement in the Jameson Raid 
reached America. Most newspapers opposed the ar- 
rest of Americans and an even greater majority op- 
posed a death sentence passed on Hammond on April 
28, 1896. Approximately two hundred and fifty con- 
gressmen signed a petition on April 29, 1896, request- 
ing the president of the South African Republic to 
pardon Hammond. The last development reflected 
sympathy for Hammond and the effectiveness of the 
groups lobbying on his behalf. 

The publicity surrounding the “Hammond Affair” 
compelled the Cleveland administration to review the 
status of American consulates in Southern Africa. 
This review identified two problem areas. First, 
America lacked a full-time American consular official 
within the borders of the South African Republic, an 
independent Afrikaner state that harbored the gold- 
bearing Witwatersrand region, the most economically 
valuable part of all Southern Africa. The second 
problem was the need to replace the deceased Ameri- 
can consul in Cape Town with a man of high calibre 
because of the controlling role of the Cape Town office 
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over other consular officials and agents in Southern 
Africa. 

Solution to the first problem was aided by the pub- 
licity on Southern Africa which highlighted the grow- 
ing economic interests of the United States in the 
area. The imports of the South African Republic had 
risen from $11.25 million in 1891 to $47.75 million in 
1895. Figures for direct trade between the United 
States and the South African Republic were not avail- 
able because they were statistically lumped with the 
import and export figures of the British coastal col- 
onies of Natal and the Cape Colony. American trade 
with the British Cape Colony reportedly increased 
from $1,970,020 in 1893 to $4,249,964 in 1895. The 
transit trade to the South African Republic accounted 
for 21 per cent of the imports in 1893 and 23 per cent 
of the imports in 1895. One American official com- 
plained that these British Colonial statistics were mis- 
leading because they gave less importance to the grow- 
ing trade of the inland Afrikaner republics. In the 
1890s American consular officials urged American 
businesses to avail themselves of the trade opportuni- 
ties which the South African Republic offered. Asa 
response to these developments and to the publicity 
given to the area by the Hammond Affair, the Ameri- 
can government took steps after 1896 to represent 
American interests in the area. The trade figures re- 
leased in 1897 indicated the need for expanded Ameri- 
can consular services. These figures indicated that 
trade between the United States and Southern Africa 
was second only to that of Great Britain, a fact often 
overlooked by scholars in Southern Africa and abroad. 
As a result, in 1898, a regular consulate was opened in 
Pretoria under John E. Macrum.* 

The second problem was more difficult. The lack 
of sobriety among American consular representatives 
in Cape Town up to that point had been proverbial. 
Yet the Cape Town consul was expected to supervise 
consular agents in Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, Dur- 
ban, Kimberly and Lourenco Marques (Maputo). 
Hammond’s friends in America requested the State 
Department to retain a competent man for the office 
of American consul in Cape Town and offered to sub- 
sidize the salary of the post in order to attract men of 
ability. Wisely, Secretary Olney opposed this measure 
in favor of upgrading the Cape Town office to the 
status of a consulate-general. The salary of the up- 
graded office was sufficiently attractive to allow the 
State Department in March, 1896, to recruit the highly 
competent Frank W. Roberts of Maine, a seasoned 
consular official with experience in Canada and Mex- 
ico. However, Mr. Roberts never acted on behalf of 
Hammond because he insisted on settling his business 
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affairs in Maine before setting for faraway Cape 
Town. He arrived at his new post on June 17, six 
days after John Hammond had been released by Trans- 
vaal authorities. 

Ironically, the sudden publicity of Anglo-American 
differences over Venezuela on December 17, 1895, had 
disrupted the carefully laid plans of the Johannesburg 
conspirators. The Venezuela issue forced the hasty 
and clumsy execution of the abortive Jameson Raid as 
a last-ditch attempt to retrieve something from the fal- 
tering Johannesburg plot. Chamberlain’s assistant ad- 
vocated the “hurry up” execution of the Johannesburg 
Plot because of possible Anglo-American confronta- 
tion over Venezuela. The same Anglo-American crisis 
strained the “espirit de corps” of the Johannesburg 
conspirators as they disagreed over the flag under 
which the “revolution” should be launched. The de- 
lay needed to clarify the flag issue, and to consolidate 
other aspects of the plot, gave the impatient Jameson 
a chance to precipitate the Johannesburg “revolution” 
by invading the Transvaal from its western border 
on December 29, 1895. Jameson’s raid led to a politi- 
cal fiasco inside the Transvaal and a diplomatic de- 
bacle on the international scene. The German Kaiser 
sent a congratulatory telegram to President Kruger 
following the raid, an action that redirected the wrath 
of the English public away from the United States and 
the Venezuela issue, towards Germany and its at- 
tempted “interference” in Southern Africa where 
Great Britain claimed the status of the “Paramount 
Power.” 

When Olney requested the British to protect Ameri- 
can citizens arrested in the Transvaal, some British 
papers interpreted Olney’s action as a “gesture of 
friendship.” The lobbying of the Cleveland adminis- 
tration by domestic groups sympathetic to the ar- 
rested Americans coincided with the decision of the 
British government on January 11 to seek an accom- 
modation with the United States. The “Hammond 
Affair” thus played an ancillary role between January 
and June, 1896, in the transition of Anglo-American 
relations from confrontation to “rapprochement.” 

The aftermath of the Jameson Raid and the “Ham- 
mond Affair’ forced America to review its diplomatic 
and economic relations with Southern Africa and thus 
began the long history of conscious United States in- 
teraction with Southern Africa which spanned the 
Anglo-Boer War, the First and Second World Wars, 
the Congo crisis of the 1960s, the Angolan Civil War 
in 1974, the Rhodesian crisis in the 1970s, the 
Namibian question and the issue of human rights for 
the black majority in the Republic of South Africa. 

This essay has purposely limited its scope to the 
Johannesburg Plot, the aftermath of the Jameson Raid, 
and American decision-making. The essay indirectly 


addresses the questions raised by Thomas J. Noer’s 


recent book, Briton, Boer and Yankee: The United 
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States and South Africa 1870-1914. The book be- 
came available to the author when this essay was sub- 
stantially completed. The essay generally agrees with 
Noer’s book on the impact of the Jameson Raid on 
American policy towards Southern Africa. Yet there 
are two major differences worth noting. 

The first difference applies to key concepts. This 
essay distinguishes attitudes from policy. Newspapers 
reflect the attitudes or opinion of the American people 
—not the policy of the United States government. 
Policy consists of decisions made or tacitly approved 
by representatives of the State Department and other 
officials of the executive branch, or sanctioned by an 
Act of Congress. Admittedly there are gray areas of 
transition between attitude and policy as defined here. 
America made policy decisions that recognized the 
economic importance of Southern Africa in 1896 and 
after. The upgrading of the Cape Town office to a 
consulate-general reflected such a policy decision. The 
opening of a full-fledged consulate in the South African 
Republic also represented a significant policy change. 
However, reports by touring officials reflect the per- 
sonal attitudes of the officials concerned and their 
suggestions for new policy directions. Such reports 
do not constitute “policy” as used in this essay.’ 

The second difference is in interpretation. The 
reasons for the pro-British policy of the State Depart- 
ment in Southern Africa during the Anglo-Boer War 
cannot be explained solely on the basis of Southern 
African developments. The pro-British policy of the 
United States in Southern Africa was the result of the 
general congruence of Anglo-American interests, 
growing Anglo-American amity and reciprocal diplo- 
matic support. Economic advantages for Americans 
in Southern Africa played a subsidiary role. Although 


America was searching for a commercial empire of . 


overseas markets, American economic interests in 
Southern Africa at the turn of the century sought to 
benefit from Anglo-American friendship. These eco- 
nomic interests were not substantial enough to bring 
about a pro-British policy on their own. 
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